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Dr. Arnold—A Hint to Scorners of Old Music.— Thieving 
Lane” and the “ Desert of Westminster.’—Storey's Gate— 
Decline of the Patrician Character of Great George-street.— 
“ Respectability” defined—lIts twofold Application —Career 
and Character of John Wilkes—Opinions expressed of him 
by Junius, and probable Friendship of that writer —Puzzle of 
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English People—His Personal Appearance, Manners, and 
Affection for his Daughter.—Mention of one or two others of 
his kindred. 

WE have to notice one more inhabitant of Duke-street, 

the mention of whom, after the tremendous accounts of 

Judge Jeffreys, must appear to a musical reader like 

what we may conceive to be the tinkling of a rill in 

solitude, after the roar of a massacre. We allude to 

Dr. Arnold, the composer of many popular songs, par- 

ticularly those in the dramas of the younger Colman. 


He was not a great or profound musician ; but he had | 


a sprightly vein of original melody; and in original 
melody there is always genius—always something that 


will continue to please, whenever it is heard for the | 


first time. * Indeed, if of the first order, a true ear 
never tires of it, whatever fashion may do. Who tires 


of nightingales? of lilies and roses? or of the airs of | 


Sacchini and Paesiello? The same indestructible 


freshness of invention, the same distinctive power of | 


stirring the first sources of emotion, gives immortality 
to them all. When the spirit of mere fashion (which, 
unless the fashionable person is superior to it, is no- 
thing but a form of vulgarity, useful to the tradesman) 
declares in tones of scorn or affectation, that it cannot 
“bear” this or that song, merely because it is old, the 


foolish opinion is equally laughed at by the best-bred | 


person that knows better, and the humblest auditor of 
any sense, that has sung it in the kitchen. 


“ old”; as old as the times of Methusalem: and this 
it does not know! It talks as if, like the “ last new 
song,” it had been made at the last new beauty-shop. 
And, in truth, as far as fashion has any concern in the 
matter, so it has. 

In quitting Duke-street, we come into Great George- 


street, which is new, compared with those we have | 


lately passed, for it is but a hundred years old. Its 
century is just now completed. It was opened to the 
public in November 1750. The previous condition of 
the spot, as far as Westminster Abbey, was so bad 
that the chief passage through it was called Thieving 
Lane, and its general appellation was the “ Desert of 
Westminster.” Why “ Desert” it is not easy to con- 


ceive, unless the abbey privileges kept it in a state | 


comparatively unpopulous. The gate into the park, 
called Storey’s Gate, was so named, not, as l’ennant 





Whay, the | 
simpleton’s own youth and beauty (if it has any) is | 





says, from a Government “ storehouse,” but, as Mr. 
Peter Cunningham shows us, in correcting Pennant’s 
mistake, from a person of the name of Storey who 
had a house there, and who was employed by Charles 
II. in the park improvements.* 

Great George-street was once a fashionable quarter 
of the town, and one of the abodes of nobility. It is 
now almost entirely occupied by professional men, and 
by persons connected with railways and engineering. 
The reader, especially after what we have just said 
about fashion, will not suppose that we mention these 
changes in any spirit of disrespect. The “respectable” 
, man with us, that is to say, the man whom we think 
| worth “ looking twice” at (for such is the meaning of 
| the word) is not the keeper of a “gig,” or the possessor 
| of a title, or of a million of money, unless he possesses 
| such claim to our regard as shews that he deserves his 
| advantages. There are dukes and earls, assuredly, 
| whom we should gladly look twice at, but so are there 
| workinen too, and certainly plenty of professional men, 
| to say nothing of engineers hike Smeeton or Stephenson ; 
| so that Great George-street, for aught we know to the 
| contvary, may be more “respectable” at this moment 
than ever it was. It probably had some very dis- 
reputable inhabitants at the time when its distinction 
| was highest. And indeed, for that reason, it may have 
been then most respectable in another sense of the 
word; for great scoundrels are no less “looked twice 
at” than great worthies. We turn to look at a Jonathan 
Wild as well as at a Howard; at a General Arnold (the 
traitor) as well as at a Bayard or a Washington. 

At Prince’s-court, in this street, once lived a person, 
who would have come under both descriptions of charac- 
ter, according to the different estimation in which he was 
| held in his day; and perhaps he does so still, though we 
| think the time has arrived for putting the question at 
rest. We allude to the once formidable John Wilkes, who 
lived, during the height of his notoriety, close to Storey’s 
Gate, in the spot still called Prince’s-court. He was 
the darling of the English people for the space of 
| nearly five years, the personal antagonist of Parliament 
and the sovereign (for such the monarch was accused 
| of considering him), and the procurer for his country of 

one of its most valuable privileges, namely, the freedom 
from arrest by General Warrant. 

| Since we have begun to write these memorials of 
the metropolis for a greater number of readers than 
, Was contemplated when we looked to making books of 
them at once, instead of cheap weekly numbers, we 
have been a little perplexed between the hazard of 
saying too much about particular persons or cireum- 
stances, for readers thoroughly informed, and that of 
not saying enough, for such as are less so. We have 
| made up our minds to “ split the difference,” if pos- 
sible; that is to say, to be as concise as we can for the 











| * Hand-book of London, p. 474. 
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sake of the former, and as clear and comprehensive 
for the sake of the latter. If we fail, it will not be for 
want.of painstaking; and we shall always prefer what 
may be called the flesh-and-blood interest of the sub- 
ject, or what permanently concerns the general feelings 
of mankind, to matters of less consequence, however 
important in their day. 

John Wilkes, then, was the son of a highly “ re- 
spectable” distiller in Clerkenwell; was well educated ; 
became the companion of the great; a political writer 
and partizan; a Member of Parliament; Lord Mayor, 
and City Chamberlain. In his political outset, he was 
sentenced to heavy fine and imprisonment for writing 
a libel in his then famous periodical paper, entitled the 
North Briton, and for the additional offence, “ got up” 
by his opponents, of being the author of an indecent 
parody of Pope’s Essay on Man, entitled an Essay on 
Woman. General Warrants were orders to arrest per- 
sons on suspicion, without even mentioning their names. 
Wilkes contested their legality, and triumphed; so 
that to him is owing the main pillar of that security 
by which it is justly boasted that “ an Englishman's 
house is his castle.” Riots and bloodshed followed 
the imprisonment of Wilkes; eulogies and presents 
showered upon him; the ferment lasted longer per- 
haps throughout the country than on any similar ocea- 
sion; and so great at the time was the sensation pro- 
duced by the very mention of the article in the North 
Briton, containing the attacks on the king’s advisers, 
that a little prince of the blood (William the Fourth, 
we believe), having had one of those childish quarrels 
with his father, in which the offender is tempted to 


ery out something and then run away, is said to have | 
shouted through the keyhole at the royal prosecutor, | 


“ Wilkes and No. 45!" Wilkes’s great object of hos- 
tility was Lord Bute, a man who, though not destitute 
of merit in private life, or of tastes which adorned it, 
was unquestionably a very unconstitutional minister, 


and helped to give George the Third his tendency to | 
who repeatedly risks his life upon points arising out of 
his public conduct, and who discharges the only office 
he ever held with punctilions honesty, has a right to 
as favourable a construction as can be put upon the 
This was given to 
Wilkes in the first instance by the willing partiality of 


arbitrary government. 
Wilkes’s disputes with the government on this and 
other subjects (which, at one time, got him expelled 


the House, and declared an outlaw), tended to produce | 


other national advantages, among which was the pub- 
lication of parliamentary debates ; and, therefore, what- 
ever may have been thought of his motives, the results 
have been such as rank him with the benefactors of his 
country, and the advancers of rational freedom. 
proof that his natural disposition was not unworthy 
of this repute, he ended a stormy public career by 
settling quietly down in his office of chamberlain, which 
he discharged with scrupulous diligence, and varied 
with the enjoyments of a man of letters. Nor had he 
failed to exhibit himself in agreeable lights during his 
most turbulent moments. Indeed, his whole life was a 
compound of apparent contradictions, animal spirits 
being at the top of all, and making them harmonize. He 
presented the unique spectacle of a man who was at 
onee a demagogue and a high-bred gentleman, a man 
of pleasure and a man of business, a lax moralist in 
some respects and a strict one in others (he hated 
gambling, for instance; and Churchill called him a 
dupe to his “ honour"); a ready duellist, who could, 
nevertheless, be reasonable ; a sceptic, and superstitious 
(he believed in the warning of presentiments) ; a com- 
panion both for East and West-end; an alderman 
and a classic scholar. He kept the City accounts, and 
published editions of Catullus and Theophrastus. He 
bearded the Court, yet was a courtier. He led and 
excited the multitude, yet was an active suppressor of 
the riots under Lord George Gordon. Junius, who 
had advocated him with some contempt in the early 
part of his career, became, in the course of it, his per- 
sonal friend and associate (if Junius be Sir Philip 
Francis); and, at all events, that tremendous Man in 
the Mask privately gaye him a softening explanation 





As al 


of what he had said in his disparagement, and pro- 
fessed himself no unpleased spectator of his private 
life.* 

The avowed libertinism of Wilkes induced many good 
people to suppose, and many of a different description 
to pretend, that he could not be a patriot at heart; and 
wonder has been expressed how the moral English 
people could have been fond of so dissglute a person. 
But nations the most moral in some respects, however 
thty may flatter themselves to the contrary, are not 
equally so in all, especially when they are roused on the 
side of their “ sovereign will and pleasure.” Where com. 
mercial interest, for example, is concerned, justice and 
honesty, in national points of view, have been known 
to lose their very perceptions. 
that day, charmed by Wilkes’s adherence to their cause, 
and even by the gaiety of his manners, behaved in his 
instance as a grave parent sometimes behaves with 
regard to a spoilt child, and refused to see, in his very 
libertinism, anything but the absence of an hypocrisy 
which was odious in his enemies. And in truth, this 





his greatest denouncers, including parliamentary and 


their lives. These persons had the face to hold him 


an indecent poem, which nobody must have enjoyed 
more than themselves. We have never seen the poem ; 


the author struck off only twelve copies, which were 
printed at a press of his own in his house in this street, 
and were intended only for as many acquaintances. 


which it has fallen. 


of resenting, indeed, his not having had one; and it is 


the other hand, a man who can openly refuse compro 
mise, who is content to suffer in his personal freedom, 


mingled motives of humanity. 


the public, and has since, we think, been conceded to 


him in general by the posterity whom he benefited ; al- 
ways excepting those who can forgive anything in a 


| man but a freedom from their own hypocrisy. Can- 


| dour, in fact, is so rare in any one, and gaiety is so 


charming to all, that Wilkes, in spite of a license 
which was rarely avowed at that time, and which in 
some respects could never be reconciled with propriety 
at any time, succeeds in leaving an agreeable impres- 
sion on the mind, for much the same reason that 
Charles the Second does, and with greater right; that 
is to say, he presents to us the idea of a gay good- 
natured man, willing to please and be pleased; and in 
addition to this he was an honest man in the ordinary 
sense of the word, which Charles was not; and he did 
his country services, the possibility of which the other 
did all he could to prevent. 





* “T now live (says Wilkes, in a private letter to Junius) 
very much at home, happy in the elegant society of a sen- 
sible daughter, whom Junius has noticed in the most 
obliging manner.’ 

“The domestic society you speak of (says Junius in 
answer) is much to be envied. I fancy I should like it still 
better than you do. Iam, too, no enemy to good fellow- 
ship, and have often cursed that canting parson for wishing 
to deny you your claret. It is for him, and men like him, to 
beware of intoxication. Though I do not place the little 
pleasures of life in competition with the glorious mission of 
instructing and directing the people, I see no reason why 


a wise man may not unite the public virtue of Cato with the 





indulgence of Epicurus.”—Bohn's Junius, vol. ti. pp. 86, 92. 


The British public of 


refusal was in many instances well founded, some of 
ministerial ones, being notorious for the profligacy of 


up as profane and licentious for being the author of 


and perhaps few persons could see it, if they would ; for 


Probably it deserves, in every respect, the oblivion into 
Wilkes was accused of having 
been willing to be silenced by a good appointment, and 


possible that such may have been the case; thongh, on 
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Wilkes was a tall thin man, of elegant demeanour, 
and invincibly courteous manners. Lord Mansfield, 
himself a model of elegance, is said, “on the unques- 
tionable authority of Mr. Andrew Strachan,” to have 
pronounced him “the pleasantest companion, the 
politest gentleman, and the best scholar he ever knew.” 
Every one knows how he conquered the hatred of 
Johnson by his attenfions to him at dinner, in squeez- 
ing lemon over the sage’s veal, and falling in with his 
jests about the Scotch. His countenance, however, 
though it seems to have been as good humoured as it 
was lively, had been very unfavourably treated by 
nature in some respects; so that, when he could not 
foresee how it would be treated, he avoided having his 
picture taken, modestly likening himself to the sapajons 
and saguins in the Natural History of Buffon. Among 
other faults of visage, he squinted ; as the caricaturists 
of the day took care to let people know; though a 
partizan insisted that he squinted “no more than a 
gentleman should.” He pleasantly said of himself, in 
regard to the opinion entertained of him by the 
ladies, that he was “only a quarter of an hour 
behindhand with the handsomest man in the room.” 





And this may readily be imagined, from his address as 
well as his gaiety. A pretty woman asking him what 
he would give her to be his secretary, he said “ her 
own terms; only he must insist on one condition; 
which was constant residence.” 

We must confess on our own part, to having long 
entertained an unwarrantable amount of prejudice 
against Wilkes, owing to differences with him in point 
of taste, and to our belief in his want of heart. Neither 
did we give him credit for anything like his abilities; 
and Churchill's bullyings in his behalf have probably 
dene him good with nobody. (We shall come to 
Churchill before long in Vine-street ; and then persons 
not so well acquainted with that almost obsolete poet, 
will see what we mean.) But a more intimate acquain- 
tance with his hfe and writings undeceived us. We 
did not, indeed, recognise any very great profundity of 


particular in discharging what he felt to be his duty, 
but equally indulgent to others; a sort of Voltairesque 
Frenchman grafted on the stubborn Anglo-Saxon; a | 
lover of nature and of art; reverential to God, if be- | 
lieving in little else; and above all, a fond and very 
affectionate father, with a daughter no less devoted to 
himself; and this, whatever faults of old French | 
manners may have been mixed with it, is surely one of 
the most pleasing sights in the world, and such as it is 
a pity we do not often meet with in the correspondence 
of staider men. Wilkes is never tired with paying his 
daughter compliments, and speaking of her agreeable- 
ness and her goodness. And after his death, she de- 
lights to mention him as her “dear and honoured 
father.” 

Here are two of his lightest, though not least agree- 
able modes of expressing his tenderness :— 

'“ To give a faint instance of my gratitude, I have | 
sent her (a Mrs, Gordon) the most beautiful haunch 
of venison which Lever beheld—a great sacrifice for an | 
alderman to make, but very trifling for Mr. Wilkes to a 
friend of his daughter.” 

“T sent you yesterday three of your elegant Italian 
books, which I think I remember you wished to have 
in town. I shall bring the Secchia Rapita with me. 
Not ‘you was,’ if you please, but ‘you were.’ The 
phrase is not ‘ you is,’ but ‘ you are '—a charming girl.” 

Towards the close of iris life Wilkes moved with his 
daughier from Great George-street to Grosvenor-square, 
where he died. He was buried in the chapel in South | 
Audley-street. His eldest daughter, who is the one we 
have been speaking of, survived him but a short time. 
He left another, a child, whom we remember being in- 





| originality. 
thought or power of expression; neither did we find a | 
martyr. But we did find a genuine unaffected good- | 
humoured and benevolent man after his kind; very | 


| countries of the world. 





troduced to in our younger days as the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Rough, who was subsequently a judge in 
India, She was a pretty woman, and seemed well 
matched with a very agreeable husband. Another 
female relation of Wilkes was the beloved wife, and is 
now the widow of Lord Jeffrey, to whose memory, 
though it is the property of all who admire wit and 
virtue, we cannot but take this opportunity of expressing 
our grateful attachment.* . 





THE SAVAGES OF EUROPE, 
By Joun AckeRLOs. 
Sucn is the title of a little book we diseovered one 
day in our rambles about Old Book-stalls. It purports 
to be “ from the French,” has for motto “ Fas est ab 
hoste doceri” (it is even good to be taught by an 
enemy), and bears date 1764. Many times have I 
read this small jeu-d'esprit without being able to satisfy 
my own mind, as to whether it is really the work of a 
Frenchman, or a mere pretext of some satiric English- 
man for castigating his fellow-countrymen and laugh- 
ing at our then “ natural enemies,” at one and the 
same time. The Pros and Cons are of nearly equal 
weight. It manifests too intimate an acquaintance 
with our laws, and with several incidents in the history 
of last century, to be the work of a Frenchman; and 
on the other hand it is too smart and piquant, and 
French, to be the production of an Englishman, With 
the internal evidence so nicely balanced, it is perhaps 
as well to let the word of the professed translator de- 
cide the matter, and he says distinctly that it is from 
the French, and that the work, in that language, was 
selling in large numbers at Amsterdam at the time of 
the publication of this version of it. Presuming it, 
therefore, to be French, the “ Savages of Europe” has 
a great effect on the merit of Jules Janin and several 
modern French Dramatists and Feuilletonists. It 
takes away from them a very large proportion of their 
M. Janin and others are supposed to pos- 
sess the merit of having invented that peculiar and 
delightful department of the Drama, wherein English 
manners and customs are represented on a novel prin- 
ciple—that of supposing that the impossible, the im- 


| probable, and the exceptional give the truest idea of 


the ordinary, commonplace manners and customs of 
everyday life. A theory whose results may delight its 
authors, but will hardly disseminate useful knowledge 
among the people at large. But the “ Savages” takes 
from these gentlemen the merit of originating that 
school, and Lord Tom Bob selling his wife, with a 
cord round her neck, in Smithfield, and Sir Greyam 
or Lor Sibthorp getting their chops in Seven Dials, 
cease to be new lights in this age of New Lights, 
electric and other, but are merely continuations of a 
system begun, at any rate, as early as 1764. 

The “ Savages of Europe” is, to use a philosophic 
phrase, a projection. The author projects this picture 
of English life from his own ideas into an embodied, 
concrete form. The principle he goes on is capable of 
being extended, with more or less advantage, to all the 
Tt is to read all the outré and 
obsolete statutes, not repealed but fallen into complete 
desuetude; to acquire three or four exceptional start- 
ling facts, and then by making those laws in daily ope- 
ration and those facts of hourly occurrence to give a 
picture of national habits and manners, which, if any 





* For various accounts of Wilkes, more or less complete, 
see the edition of Junius above mentioned; the Monthly 
Magazine for 1798; the Gentleman's Magazine for ditto; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ix.; 
Chalmers'’s Biographical Dictionary; Boswell's Johnson, by 
Croker; the Letters to his Daughter, four volumes, published 
in 1804; and the Lifeand Correspondence with his Friends, by 
Almon, in five volumes. This last work we have not been 
able to procure, 
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seceptic declares it to be false, can be maintained in 
every particular, by an appeal to facts! On that prin- 
ciple the present writer might, without leaving his fire- 
side, by procuring an abstract of Hungarian laws and 
two or three copies of the Wiener Liignerische Zeitung 
produce a work that would quite eclipse “ The City of 
the Magyar.” But to the work before us. 

A young Frenchman by name Delouaville (Christian 
name not givén) and a young lady, called Cecilia (sur- 
name not given, perhaps as of no importance owing to 
her expected change of situation) being betrothed, and 
finding themselves laughed at in Paris for their deter- 
mination to marry for love, have resolved on coming 
over here as to a freer, less quizzical country. By a 
s'ngular freak, they did not marry before starting, nor 
is it in their prospectus to undergo that ceremony at an 
early period. Their arrangement is to come to love; 
a vague errand which, as they are to be scrupulously 
separated a thoro, one cannot see their reason for not 
carrying out in France; but the sublime atmosphere of 
rose-pink breathed by these lovers is not the least in- 
teresting feature in this ridiculous little book. 

The lovers are first introduced to us on board an 
Amsterdam steamer bound for Dover. They sit on 
deck discoursing of the past and future. Adieu to 
France, land of heartlessness and satire, says Delou- 
aville; welcome Britain, realm of freedom and of 
love, rejoins Cecilia. And so the duet runs on in a 
erescendo of praise to England, and of scorn for 
France, for a page or two, until they are joined by a fat, 
square-faced oid gentleman who sits near them, read- 
ing the “ Travels of Tchim Kao.” The savages, how 
shall I civilize them, mutters this latter gentleman. 
A trio is thus established, such as we find in operas 
where each person sings different words and different 
airs at the same time, and then unite both words and 
melody in a grand ensemble. The lovers in different 
degrees of sentiment and silliness, sing their antici- 
pated bliss in England; the old gentleman abuses the 
English as the savages of the world, par excellence ; 
and then the trio go off da capo, with a “we shall see.” 
This old gentleman, it appears, is a Chinese mandarin, 
who has set up a little “ Propagation Society” on his 
own account, has travelled over all countries, shedding 
the light of Confucius on all people from Oregon to 
Cathay. 

They lard just as another vessel is discharging a 
cargo of French prisoners. These are tied back to 
back, in various stages of nudity, and are no sooner 
flung on the mud than the people of Dover commence 
leaping on them, robbing those who have anything to 
be robbed of, and cutting off the noses and poking out 
the eyes of others by way of amusement. This is the 
first sight England presents to the lovers. Delonaville 
draws his sword, rushes at the people; is surrounded 
in an instant, beaten to the earth and nearly killed, 
while Cecilia has her earrings and a portion of her 
ears carried away, and the Mandarin, while preaching 
Confucius on Peace, has some teeth struck out by a 
brick. However, they get away alive, and reach Lon- 
don. The lovers’ faith in England is now quite over- 
thrown. The coach puts them down at a London Inn. 
They enter the room and find it opaque with tobacco 
smoke, manufactured wholesalely by some score who 
sit silently round the tables, drinking a liquid resem- 
bling street mud, and eating thick slices of half-raw 
beef. The disgust of the lovers is, of course, increased, 
and the triumph of the Mandarin beyond question. 
They then proceed to take a street ramble, but are 
soon caught along by a dense crowd, and huddled on 
and on, until they are deposited, half-suifocated, before 
the very Tyburn Tree. Three 
about to be suspended; one dances, another sings, a 
third makes a humorous oration previous to being tied 
up. No sooner are they swinging than the crowd hang 
on their legs, fighting in their anxiety to be partakers 





or four individuals are | 





| 
% 





in the execution. The bodies are then opened on the 
spot, and favoured parties are allowed to help them- 
selves to bits of the pericardium and viscera as relics. 
Delouaville and Cecilia are sick and shocked; but 
Kin Foe, the Mandarin, tells them all savage nations 
are the same. He noticed a like indifference to death, 
a like brutality among the Carribees. A theatre is 
their next venture. They are entertained by a real 
English tragedy with fencing and killing ad libitum, 
instead of a delightful love-episode—like their own for 
instance. After the play dancers come on: they are 
much applauded, until a whisper goes round that they 
are French. ‘Then ensues a riot; the audience rush 
upon the stage, cut down the dancers, then break their 
own heads and the benches. Kin Foe and the lovers 
escape with life; that is all that can be said. 

This is all unlucky enough, but worse comes. A 
young English woman sets eyes of admiration on the 
prim lath-and-plaster proportions of Delouaville. Gal- 
lant to the core, he must, at any rate, smile in return; 
besides, as Cecilia is confined to her bed with bruises, 
a little flirtation serves to kill time. Fanny Blickman, 
that is our countrywoman’s name, entices him to join her 
in a walk. He consents. She leads him to a distant 
part of the town; asks him to step into a house, and 
lo! no sooner are they in, than up starts a fat man in a 
black gown, who gabbles out of a book for ten minutes, 
and then the affrighted foreigner is informed that the 
lady is his wife. He has scarcely time to remonstrate 
before the door opens, and Fanny’s mama and papa 
enter, and after tearing her hair and scratching her 
eyes, carry her off with them. Delouaville finds his 
way back, and consults with Kin Foe, who assures him 
of his marriage, although the happy bridegroom can- 
not at all comprehend it. Kin Foe tells him of a simi- 
lar adventure of his own among the Cherokees; but 
remarks that the British Channel forms an excellent 
divorce. Delouaville retires to rest, but has scarcely 
dozed ere his wife comes to seek him. She is heard by 
Cecilia who flies at her like, like—like a jealous woman. 
They fight fiercely, and when thoroughly exhausted, 
fall into Delouaville’s arms, until the sage Kin Foe 
appears in his night-dress, and makes an amicable 
arrangement. The next day Fanny brings her hus- 
band before a magistrate, and he is ordered to maintain 
her as his wife, much to his embarrassment and sur- 
prise. However, her implacable relatives interfere 
again and tear her from her willing husband, who, re- 
turning to his lodgings, finds Cecilia gone. In gaining 
a wife he has lost a “dearer one still, and a nearer 
one.” In vain to tear his hair and curse his ill-luck ; 
gone she is, and the Mandarin as well. Distracted, 
despairing, the hapless Delouaville runs through the 
streets of the metropolis shrieking Cecilia, and by 
singular good fortune escaping the lock-up or lunatic 
asylum, regains his lodgings at midnight. At the door 
he stumbles over something: he examines it, and it 
turns out to be Kin Foe himself, not dead, but dead 
drunk. “ Where is my Cecilia?” screams Delouaville. 

*Hurra! for brandy and wa'r!” says the Mandarin. 
| And so the lover has to wait as patiently as may be till 
| the morning, when Kin Foe, despite his headache, in- 
forms him that Blickman, Fanny's father, coming 
there to search for his daughter, found Cecilia instead ; 
was seized with a brutal desire for her, and carried her 
off in his arms in spite of her shrieks, and Kin Foe's 
extracts from Confucius, to the amusement of an ap- 
plauding mob. The M andarin also gives the story of 
his own intoxication. Despairing of the civilization of | 
the lower orders, Kin Foe determined to try his hand on 
~ ir betters, and obtained admittance to a fashionable 
bachelor’s party in Pall Mall. These gentlemen pre- 
tended to be much interested in Confucius, with the 
design of converting the missionary to the practices of 
Bacchus, in which, as we have seen, they succeeded. 

But the one desire of Delouaviile is, of course, to 
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find Cecilia, and he therefore performs the office of 
town-crier again for a whole day, with considerable 
success, as far as regards insults and an acquisition of 
mud, but with none at all as regards the object of his 
erying. Nay, in crying Cecilia he loses the Mandarin ; 
Kin Foe becomes mysteriously non est, but there are 
rumours that he has been arrested as a suspected priest. 
In the mean time, Blickman pursues his designs upon 
his fair prize, in a markedly English manner. He 
does not sigh, or breathe soft nothings, or cast delicious 
languishing love-looks upon her, or beat his left breast 
and use many genuflections ; on the contrary, he locks 
her up in a damp garret, relying on cold and hunger 
as the most effectual go-between to the accomplish- 
ment of his desire. His daughter Fanny discovers who 
is her father’s victim, and immediately flies te Deloua- 
ville, informing him that unless he behaves like a 
husband to her she will infallibly slaughter his Cecilia. 
Numerous errands Fanny makes between these two 
individual termini. At the one end her employment 
is pinching and half-strangling Cecilia; at the other 
holding Cecilia's life out to Delouaville as the price of 
his affection. Delouaville remains firm, and Cecilia 
does not yield to the forcible, practical love-making of 
Blickman. In despair, Fanny seeks her father, casts 
herself on her knees before him, prays him to give her 
—what does the reader imagine? half a sovereign or 
a new bonnet?—no, to “ Give her Death!” The 
season of fogs has just set in, and with November comes 
the English desire for suicide. Blickman seeing his 
daughter thus in despair, finding himself unable to win 
Cecilia’s favour, and, moreover, expecting a distraint 
upon his chattels, decides that the time has come to 
die. He marshals all his family, wife, Fanny, eight 
other olive branches, and Cecilia. In along procession 
they descend into the cellar, “black with the gore of 
his ancestors.” He ranges them on their knees in a 
row before him, and then taking down an old, blood- 
blackened sword from the wall, tells them that he is 
now convinced of the vanity of human wishes, and sees 
a great joy and an incalculable good in giving up wish- 
ing in this world, and in walking out of it altogether. 
Loud applause from his family greets him; they bare 
their throats and bosoms, and, stretching imploringly 
forward, with a savage thirst for death, which is a 
characteristic of our nation it appears, ery, “ Kill! 
kill!” Politeness even in England demands one to 
help strangers first, and so he places Cecilia between 
his knees, 4 la base viol players, and performs a fan- 
tasia on her windpipe with his old sword. Fanny 
follows, exulting in the death of her rival; and then, in 
succession, wife and children, and finally Blickman 
himself. This grand finale of felo-de-se is hardly 
ended, when the bailiffs burst in up-stairs, and Deloua- 
ville with them. Cecilia is not dead, and on coming to 
herself, screams. This noise attracts Delouaville and 
the distrainers ; they enter the cellar, and discover the 
scene of horror: Delouaville bears away Cecilia, and 
the creditors lock the dead family up in the cellar to 
save the expense of theirinterment. Of course, Cecilia 
is very ill, and Delouaville falls into a fever from ex- 
citement and anxiety. They lie in bed in separate 
apartments, with the connecting door ajar, lisping ado- 
ration in the intervals of delirium. A Romanist priest 
attends them, and administers the consolations of his 
faith. They recover. As soon as they can go abroad, 
they ramble through the town with the vague design of 
coming across Kin Foe. Once more they are entangled 
in a crowd, and irresistibly borne on to Tyburn. Two 
culprits are about to suffer: and with horror they dis- 
cover that one is the priest who attended them in their 
illness, and the other Kin Foe. Both have been con- 
vieted of being Romanist priests: the priest, because 
he is one, and the Mandarin, becanse he looks like one, 
and in pursuance of the laws of England are to be 
hanged. The priest prays for the mob amid their jeers 








and laughter, and is worked off. The Mandarin ad- 
dresses the populace, and tells them that all European 
religions are humbug, whereupon they raise a cry that 
he talks too sensibly for a priest, that there must be 
some mistake, and accordingly they rush on the sheriff 
and the hangman, break their heads, and rescue Kin 
Foe. 

The trio now do a sensible thing. They proceed at 
once to Dover, and set sail for France. The lovers 
with the intention of being married in the French man- 
ner; and bearing the polished sneers of their country- 
men, as infinitely preferable to the brutal manners and 
practical satire of the English ; the Mandarin affirming 
that he had civilized Carribees and Cherokees and 
Japanese with ease, but that the English were the abso- 
lute and eternal savages of nature, whom neither Con- 
fucius nor Kin Foe could reform. 





@riginal Poetry. 
FIFTY AND FIFTY-ONE. 
Soon our friend will breathe his last, 

Poor old Fifty’s almost gone : 
Looks and thoughts we forward cast 
To his heir that ’s coming on. 


Fear and hope the bosom stir, 

Whilst of Fifty-One we seek — 
“ What are your intentions, sir ? 

What our prospects? Speak, oh speak ! 
Good or ill —whate'’er they be — 

Come, beforehand, without fuss, 
Tell us confidentially: 

What you have in store for us.” 
Frowning, smiling, answers he ;— 

“Tell beforehand! What a jest! 
I may not prophetic be : 

Wait in patience, hope the best.” 

Enis Darry. 





New Books Speaking for Themseloes. 


Wvuruerinc Hercurs, and Acnes Grey. By Exits and 
Acron Brett. A new Edition, revised, with a Biographical 
Notice of the Authors, a Selection from their Literary 
Remains, and a Preface. By Currer Bett. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ELLIS AND ACTON BELL. 

“Tt has been thought that all works published under the 
names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, were, in reality, the 
production of one person. This mistake I endeavoured to 
rectify by a few words of disclaimer prefixed to the third 
edition of Jane Eyre. These, too, it appears, failed to gain 
general credence, and now, on the occasion of a reprint of 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, | am advised distinctly t6 
state how the case really stands. 

“ Indeed, I feel myself that it is time the obscurity attend- 
ing those two names—Ellis and Acton Bell—was done away. 
The little mystery, which formerly yielded some harmless 
pleasure, has lost its interest; circumstances are changed. 
It becomes, then, my duty to explain briefly the origin and 
"te of the books written by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell. 

“ About five years ago, my two sisters and myself, after a 
somewhat prolonged period of separation, found ourselves 
re-united, and at home. Resident in a remote district, where 
education had made little progress, and where, consequently, 
there was no inducement to seek social intercourse beyond 
our own domestic circle, we were wholly dependent on our- 
selves and each other, on books and study, for the enjoyment 
and occupations of life. The highest stimulus, as well as 
the liveliest pleasure we had known from childhood upwards, 
lay in attempts at literary composition ; formerly we used to 
show each other what we wrote, but of late years this habit 
of communication and consultation had been discontinued ; 
hence it ensned, that we were mutually ignorant of the pro- 
gress we might respectively have made. 
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“One day, in the autumn of 1845, I accidentally alighted | 


on a MS. volume of verse in my sister Emily's handwriting. 
Of course I was not surprised, knowing that she could and 
did write verse: I looked it over, and something more than 
surprise seized me—a deep conviction that these were not 
common effusions, nor at all-like the poetry women generally 
write. ithought them condensed and terse, vigorous and 
genuine. To my ear, they had also a peculiar musie—wild, 
melancholy, and elevating. 

“ My sister Emily was not a person of demonstrative 
character, nor one on the recesses of whose mind and feel- 
ings, even those nearest and dearest to her could, with im- 
punity, intrude unlicensed; it took hours to reconcile her 
to the diseovery I had made, and days to persuade her that 
such poems merited publication. 1 knew, however, that a 
mind like hers could not be without some latent spark of 
honourable ambition, and refused to be discouraged in my 
attempts to fan that spark into a flame. 

“Meantime my younger sister quietly produced seme of 
her own compesitions, intimating that since Emily's had 
given me pleasure, I might like to look at hers. I could 
not but be a partial judge, yet I thought that these verses, 
too, had a sweet pathos of their own. 

“ We had very early cherished the dream of one day be- 
coming authors. This dream, never relinquished, even 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks occupied us, 
now suddenly acquired strength and consistence : it took 
the character of a resolve. We agreed to arrange a small 
selection of our poems, and, if possible, get them printed. 
Averse to personal publicity, we veiled our own names under 
those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell; the ambiguous choice 
being dictated by a sort of conscientious scruple at avowing 
Christian names positively masculine, while we did not like 
to declare ourselves women, because—without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of writing and thinking was not 
what is called ‘feminine '"—we had a vague impression that 
authoresses are liable to be looked on with prejudice ; we 
had noticed how critics sometimes use for their chastise- 
ment the weapon of personality, and for their reward a 
flattery, which is not true praise. 

“ The bringing out of our little book was hard work, As 
was to be expected, neither we nor our poems were at all 
wanted ; but for this we had been prepared at the outset; 
though inexperienced ourselves, we liad read the experience 
of others. The great puzzle lay in the difficulty of getting 
answers of any kind from the publishers, to whom we ap- 
plied. Being greatly harassed by this obstacle, I ventured 


to apply to the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, for a word | 


of advice ; they may have forgotten the circumstance, but I 
have not, for from them I received a brief and business-like, 
but civil and sensible reply, on which we acted, and at last 
made a way. 

“ The book was printed: it is seareely known, and all of 
it that merits to be known are the poems of Ellis Bell. 
The fixed conviction I held, and hold, of the worth of these 


poems, has not, indeed, received the confirmation of much | 


favourable criticism ; but I must retain it notwithstanding. 

“ TIl-suecess failed to crush us: the mere efforts to sue- 
ceed had given a wonderful zest to existence; it must be 
pursued. We each set to work on a prose tale: Ellis Bell 
produced Wuthering Heights, Acton Bell Agnes Grey, and 
Currer Pell also a narrative in one volume. 
were perseveringly obtruded upon various publishers, for 
the space of a year and a half; usually, their fate was an 
ignominious and abrupt dismissal. 

“ At last, Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey were accepted 


on terms somewhat impoverishing to the two authors ; Currer | 


tell’s book found acceptance nowhere, nor any acknowledg- 
ment of merit, so that something like the chill of despair 
began to invade his heart. As a forlorn hope, he tried one 
publishing-house more—Messrs. Smith and Elder. Ere 
long—in a much shorter space than that on which expe- 
rience had taught him to caleulate—there came a letter, 
which he opened in the dreary expectation of finding two 
hard, hopeless lines, intimating that ‘ Messrs. Smith and 
Elder were not disposed to publish the MS.’ and, instead, 
he took out of the envelope a letter of two pages. He read 
it trembling. It declined, indeed, to publish that tale, for 
business reasons, but it discussed its merits and demerits*so 
courteously, so considerately, in a spirit so rational, with a 
discrimination so enlightened, that this very refusal cheered 
the author better than a valgarly-expressed acceptance would 
have done. Tt was added, that a work in three volumes 
would meet with careful attention. 


These MSS. | 
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“T was then just completing Jane Eyre, at which I had 

been working while the one volume tale was plodding its 
| weary round in London: in three weeks I sent it off; 
friendly and skilful hands took it in. This was in the 
commencement of September 1847; it came out before the 
close of October following, while Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey, my sisters’ works, which had already been in 
the press for months, still lingered under a different man- 
agement. 

“ They appeared at last. Critics failed to do them justice. 
The immature but very real powers revealed in Wuthering 
Heights were scarcely recognised ; its import and nature 
| were misunderstood ; the identity of its author was misre- 
| presented ; it was said that this was an earlier and ruder 
attempt of the same pen which had produced Jane Eyre. 
| Unjust and grievous error! We langhed at it at first, but 
| I deeply lament it now. Hence, I fear, arose a prejudice 
against the book. That writer who could attempt to palm 
off an inferior and immature production under cover of one 
successful effort, must indeed be unduly eager after the 
secondary and sordid result of authorship, and pitiably in- 
different to its true and honourable meed. If reviewers and 
the public truly believed this, no wonder that they looked 
darkly on the cheat. 

“ Yet I must not be understood to make these things sub- 
ject for reproach or complaint; I dare not do so; respect 
for my sister's memory forbids me. By her any such queru- 
lous manifestation would have been regarded as an unworthy 
and offensive weakness. 

“It is my duty, as well as my pleasure, to acknowledge 
| one exception to the general rule of criticism. One writer,* 
endowed with the keen vision and fine sympathies of genius, 
has discerned the real nature of Wuthering Heights, and has, 
with equal aceuracy, noticed its beauties and touched on its 
faults. Too often do reviewers remind us of the mob of 
astrologers, Chaldeans, and soothsayers, gathering before 
the ‘ writing on the wall,’ and unable to read the characters 
or make known the interpretation. We have a right to re- 
joice when a true seer comes at last, some man in whom is 
an excellent spirit, to whom have been given light, wisdom, 
and understanding ; who can accurately read the ‘ mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin’ of an original mind (however unripe, 
however inefficiently cultured and partially expanded that 
mind may be); and who can say with confidence, ‘ This is 
the interpretation thereof.’ 

“ Yet, even the writer to whom I allude shares the mis- 
take about the authorship, and does me the injustice to sup- 
pose that there was equivoque in my former rejection of 
this honour (as an honour, I regard it). May I assure him 
that I would scorn in this, and in every other case, to deal 
in equivoque ; I believe language to have been given us to 
make our meaning clear, and not to warp it in dishonest 
doubt. 

“ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton Bell, had likewise 
an unfavourable reception. At this I cannot wonder. The 
choice of subject was an entire mistake. Nothing less con- 
| gruous with the writer's nature could be conceived. The 
motives which dictated this choice were pure, but, I think, 
slightly morbid. She had, in the course of her life, been 
called on to contemplate, near at hand and for a long time, 
the terrible effects of talents misused and faculties abused ; 
hers was naturally a sensitive, reserved, and dejected nature ; 
what she said sank very deeply into her mind: it did her 
harm. She brooded over it till she believed it to be a duty 
to reproduce every detail (of course with fictitious charac- 
ters, incidents, and situations), as a warning to others. She 
hated her work, but would pursue it. When reasoned with 
on the subject, she regarded such reasonings as a tempta- 
tion to self-indulgence. She must be honest; she must 
not varnish, soften, or conceal. This well-meant resolu- 
tion brought on her misconstruction and some abuse, which 
she bore, as it was her custom to bear whatever was unplea- 
sant, with mild, steady patience. She was a very sincere 
and practical Christian, but the tinge of religious melan- 
choly communicated a sad shade to her brief, blameless 
life. 

“ Neither Ellis nor Acton allowed herself for one moment 
to sink under want of encouragement; energy nerved the 
one, and endurance upheld the other. They were both pre- 
pared to try again. 1| would fain think that hope and the 
sense of power was yet strong within them. But a great 
change approached : affliction came in that shape which to 


* See the Palladium for September 1850. 
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anticipate is dread ; to look on, grief. In the very heat and 
burden of the day, the labourers failed over their work. 

“ My sister Emily tirst declined. The details of her ill- 
ness are deep-grounded in my memory; but to dwell on 
them, either in thought or narrative, is not in my power. 
Never in all her life had she lingered over any task that lay | 
before her, and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly. 
She made haste to leave us. Yet, while physically she 
perished, mentally she grew stronger than we had ever 
known her. Day by day, when I saw with what a front she 
met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish, and wonder, 
and love. 1 had seen nothing like it; but, indeed, I have 
never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger than a man, 
simpler than a child, her nature stood alone. The awful 

oint was, that, while full of ruth for others, on herself she 
Pad no pity; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; from 
the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded eyes, the 
same service was exacted as they had rendered in health. 
To stand by and witness this, and not dare to remonstrate, 
was a pain no words can render. 

“Two cruel months of hope and fear passed painfully by, 
and the day came at last when the terrors and pains of | 
death were to be undergone by this treasure, which had 
grown dearer and dearer to our hearts as it wasted before 
our eyes. Towards the decline of that day, we had nothing 
of Emily but her mortal remains as consumption left them. 
She died December 19th, 1848. 

“We thought this enough; but we were utterly and pre- 
sumptuously wrong. She was not buried ere Anne fell ill. 
She had not been committed to the grave a fortnight, 
before we received distinct information that it was necessary | 
to prepare our minds to see the younger sister go after the | 
elder. Accordingly, she followed in the same path with | 
slower step, and with a patience that equalled the other's 
fortitude. 1 have said that she was religious, and it was by | 
leaning on those Christian doetrines in which she firmly | 

| 
} 
} 





believed, that she found suppo:t through her most painful 
journey. I witnessed their efficacy in her latest hour and 
greatest trial, and must bear my testimony to the calm 
triumph with which they brought her through. She died 

May 28, 1849. 

“What more shall I say about them? T cannot and need | 
not say much more. In externals, they were two unobtru- | 
sive women; a perfectly secluded life gave them retiring 
manners and habits. In Emily's nature the extremes of | 
vigour and simplicity seemed to meet. Under an unso- | 
phisticated culture, inartificial tastes, and an unpretending | 
outside, lay a secret power and fire that might have informed 
the brain and kindled the veins of a hero; but she had no 
worldly wisdom; her powers were unadffpted to the prac- 
tical business of life; she would fail to defend her most | 
manifest rights, to consult her most legitimate advantage. 
An interpreter ought always to have stood between her and 
the world. Her will was not very flexible, and it generally 
opposed her interest. Her temper was magnanimous, but 
warm and sudden; her spirit altogether unbending. 

“ Anne’s character was milder and more subdued; she 
wanted the power, the fire, the originality of her sister, but 
was well-endowed with quiet virtues of her own. Long- 
suffering, self-denying, reflective, and intelligent, a consti- 
tutional reserve and taciturnity placed and kept her in the 
shade, and covered her mind, and especially her feelings, 
with a sort of nun-like veil, which was rarely lifted. Neither 
Emily nor Anne were learned; they had no thought of 
filling their pitchers at the well-spring of other minds; 
they always wrote from the impulse of nature, the dictates 
of intuition, and from such stores of observation as their 
limited experience had enabled them to amass.” 








The ieekly Mobelist. 
Vv. 


THE BLESSINGS OF A LEGACY. 
A Cuancery LEGEnp. 
Mr. Perer Steaprast was a happy man. He had a 
very comfortable little business in the hosiery line; a 
very nice little wife, who thought Peter perfection itself; 
a very well-furnished house in the best part of Oxford- 
street ; two little olive-branches, the “ very images” of 
their papa; and a four-wheeled chaise, in which a fat, 
happy-looking horse dragged Peter and his wife, and 





| of money.” 


olive-branches aforesaid, into the country on a Sunday 
afternoon. , 

The world—that is, his neighbours—pronounced 
Peter a “ warm” fellow, worth his thousands, perhaps. 
But the world is apt to exaggerate. The truth is, that 
Peter was rich, because he had enough for his wants, 
and owed no debts; but as for his thousands, Peter 
knew that he must sell a great many more gloves, and 
shirts, and stockings, before he could hope to possess 
anything of the kind, unless, indeed, a certain old 
gentleman should die and fulfil, by his will, the hopes 
which Mr. and Mrs. Steadfast fervently cherished. 


| This old gentleman was Mrs. Steadfast’s great-uncle, 


a retired tallow-chandler, reputed to be worth “ a mint 
He was god-father to both the olive- 
branches, to whom he gave an unlimited supply of 
toffy and hard-bake, whenever he called to see them. 
He always called Mrs. Steadfast “My dear little 
Betsy,” and hinted that “ she’d find some day as he 
hadn’t forgot her.” Deeply sank these expressive 
words into Mrs. Steadfast’s heart. She threw herself 
into his arms and, sobbing, begged him not to talk 


| in that way, and then ran down stairs and called Peter 
| out of the shop, where he was selling a pair of “ town- 


made dogs,” to tell him the affecting news. 

Old David Dips (the great-uncle in question) had 
only one great failing: he was decidedly attached to 
rum-and-water. The consequences of this violent 
attachment were occasional touches of delirium tre- 
mens for some years. Doctors’ warnings were as in- 
effectual as doetors’ warnings always are, when they 
seek to deprive us of any of our favourite pleasures. 
Mr. Dips stuck to his rum-and-water till it killed him ; 
whereat nobody was surprised, and nobody heartbroken. 

Considerable anxiety prevailed among Mr. Dips’s 
relatives—rich men always have plenty of them—as 
to the contents of his will. A dreadful report began 
to spread, that he had not made one at all; but this 
proved subsequently to be erroneous. A will was dis- 
covered in an old tin candle-box, which was worded as 
follows :—‘ This is the will of me, David Dips. Amen. 
I give all my property to all my nephews and nieces, 
to be equally divided between them, except Betsy 
Steadfast, the wife of Peter Steadfast, who is to take 


| two shares instead of one, as she is my favourite niece. 


I beg that my funeral expenses may be properly paid, 
likewise my debts, if I should leave any.” Then fol- 
lowed the signature, and the attestations correctly 
made. 

Some of the relatives, who had expected nothing, 
thought it “a very fair will.” Others, who expected 
a great deal, wondered “ why that Mrs. Steadfast was 
to have more than they: but some people are so art- 
ful; she was always making up to the poor man,” &c. 
However, it appeared to all that they severally could 
have very much improved the will. One thing was 
clear: no executor was appointed, and therefore it was 
necessary that some one should administer to it. 

Now, our friend Peter was regarded by all parties— 
even those who envied his wife her double share—as a 
very fit person to take the responsibility of this office. 
He was a very honourable, steady, and business-like 
man. It was therefore voted by acclamation that Peter 
should administer to the will. 

Mr. Peter Steadfast accordingly called on his lawyer, 
Mr. Keen, and begged him to procure him the neces- 
sary letters of administration, which Mr. Keen very 
shortly did. Having obtained them, Mr. Peter was 
going to walk off, when, with a bland smile, as if enjoy- 
ing in secret the unsuspecting innocence of his client, 
the attorney asked—* Will you inform me, my dear 
sir, how you intend to carry out the directions of this 

Th on 


ws Why, they’re plain enough, are they not?” replied 
Peter. 
“T can't say I think so,” answered the attorney, 
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“ Pray, Mr. Steadfast, whom do you consider the ob- 
jects of Mr. Dips’s will?” 

“ Why, his nephews and nieces, of course.” 

“ Exactly ; but who are his nephews and nieces ?” 

“ Oh, there’s Tomkins, and Mrs. Johnson, and 
Smaller, and Burchell, and my wife.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes; that’s all.” 

“ Pray, are not Mr. Tomkins and Mrs. Johnson the 
nephew and niece, and your wife the grand-niece of 
Mr. Dips?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, my dear sir, if you consider the words 
‘nephews and nieces’ in the will to mean grand 
nephews and nieces also (as it's clear they do, from the 
mention of Mrs. Steadfast’s name) why should they not 
also mean great-grand-nephews and nieces, your chil- 
dren, for example ?” 

“Eh? what? bless my soul, what must I do? I 
never thought of that.” 

The attorney looked grave and then proceeded thus : 
—“It appears to me, my dear sir, that you will be 
taking a very heavy and most improper responsibility 
on yourself, if you think of administering to this will, 
except under the direction of the Court of Chancery.” 

“ Chancery!” Peter started. 

The attorney smiled, as only an attorney can smile at 
the word Chancery. “ Don’t be alarmed, my dear sir, 
merely a short friendly administration suit; a mere 
matter of course, to protect you against consequences.” 

“ But the expense!” murmured Peter. 

Once more the attorney smiled. “A mere bagatelle, 
my dear sir, which will be paid out of the estate. Better 
than being called upon to refund every sixpence you 
haye disposed of under the will at some future day,— 
eh?” 

Peter groaned. However, in a quarter of an hour, 
the attorney had convinced Peter Steadfast of the abso- 
lute necessity of a friendly “ Administration Suit”: and 
Peter crawled home with a heavy heart. 

Mrs. Peter, however, succeeded in consoling him, 
and even in drawing such pleasing prospects of the 
various little comforts and luxuries to be procured by 
their expected legacy, that Peter absolutely smiled, 
—smiled though he already stood in his lawyer's diary 
with the following significant sentence attached to his 
name.—* Attending for and réceiving instructions to file 
a Bill in Chancery against the legatees under the Will 
of the late Mr. Dips.” 

A few wéeks afterwards the lawyer called on his 
client to read over the “ Bill” to him. Mr. Steadfast 
thought it the most extraordinary literary production 
he had ever read ; although it was exactly like all other 
bills in Chancery, except in being a very short one— 
not more, in fact, than seventy or eighty sheets. It 
commenced with a full, true, and particular description 
of the name, title, and dignity of the Lord Chancellor 
then in being. Into this august presence it ushered 
Mr. Peter Steadfast who was made to call himself his 
lordship’s “ orator,” and a very long-winded orator he 
became. It then went on to tell all about the defunct 
Dips and his property, and his will ; and how Mr. Peter 
Steadfast had procured administration thereof, and how 
he didn’t know how to administer it after all. This 
being told in a very prolix manner, with a great num- 
ber of quaint phrases and a few dozen repetitions, oceu- 
pied the first tive-and-twenty sheets. 

Then the bill began to get abusive, and to “ charge” 
the defendants with “confederating” together to upset 
the will and everything else, till Peter stared with as- 
tonishment at the enormity of their offences, and then 
mildly suggested that he didn’t know that they had 
done anything of the sort. 

“Of course not, my dear sir,” replied the attorney, 
“ but it’s a necessary part of the bill.” 

“What! in a friendly suit?” 





“ Ha, ha! very good,” laughed the attorney; “ it makes 
no difference in that respect.” 

Peter was silent; but he thought the defendants 
would think him a very saucy fellow for “ charging” 
them with such acts; till he was comforted by the 
assurance that their attorneys would explain to them 
that it was a mere form. 

After having charged imaginary offences for some 
ten or fifteen sheets, the bill began to “ interrogate” 
the defendants, requiring them to answer whether 
each particular and separate statement and charge 
before made was not true. This was done, not by ask- 
ing one question to comprehend everything, but by 
recapitulating each previous sentence with an inter- 
minable (and to poor Peter, incomprehensible) array 
of interrogating words. Then followed the prayer, 
begging the Lord Chancellor to refer it to one of the 
Masters of his Honourable Court to inquire who were 
the parties entitled to take under the will, and what 
shares they were to take, and also to take an account 
of the testator’s estate. 

The lawyer departed, and again Mr. Peter Stead- 
fast felt wretched. He almost wished that Dips had 
left his wife out of the will altogether, but again Mrs. 
Peter consoled him and cheered him, until he even 
began to talk of selling the fat old horse, who was really 
getting very lazy, and buying a nice pair of ponies in 
his place. 

Time rolled on. The answers to the bill were all 
put in, and the attorney informed his client that the 
cause would come on “next term.” Peter began to 
feel very cheerful, and already, in imagination, grasped 
the legacy. “ Next term,” however, was a long way 
off, for it was now July, and the lawyers had the long 
vacation before them. At last November arrived, but 
with it arrived the news that Mrs. Johnson, a widow, 
and one of the defendants, had taken unto herself a 
new husband. This was rather provoking, because, as 
the attorney explained, it now became necessary to file 
a “ supplementary bill” to bring the bridegroom before 
the court. In the preparation and filing thereof, and 
in getting the bridegroom’s answer, the term slipped 
away. By the way, evil-minded people insinuated that 
the newly-married man had wedded his wife for her 
legacy. Unhappy wretch! Had he known that he 
was wedding a Chancery suit would he—( Cupid forgive 
us for suggesting it!)—would he have felt as ardent in 
his love ? 

Christmas—merry Christmas—with its pleasant little 
legal vacation, passed away, and the “ next term” ap- 
proached, when one day Mr. Burchell, another of the 
defendants, died. 

On this melancholy occasion, the suit was supposed 
to lapse—in fact, to fall into a kind of figurative trance, 
from which it required a figurative poke in the ribs 
with a “ bill of revivor” to revive it. This bill of 
revivor was the original bill all over again, together 
with the supplementary bill, and required the executors 
of the defunct Burchell to answer all the questions 
before asked of, and answered by, Burchell. The exe- 
eutors knew nothing about it, and to that effect they 
answered; but they began to entertain very serious 
doubts whether the 50/. legacy left them “ for their 
trouble” would be any very great consolation for a life 
spent in the Queen's Bench prison, whither they might 
chance to journey some day as the representatives of 
their testator. 

In the preparation and filing of this bill another term 
slipped away. Mr. Peter Steadfast did not sell the old 
horse yet, or buy the new ponies, though perhaps Mrs. 
S. did give more tea-parties than in days of yore, and 
indulge in little luxuries not formerly included in her 
household expenditure. 

March came, and at last the cause was set down for 
hearing, and the eventful day approached. Great was 
the delight in the hosier’s abode. Mrs. Peter gave an 
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evening purty, positively hiring a man to play the piano, 
and giving her guests wine (believed by the young 
ladies to be rea! sherry) instead of negus; besides a 
lobster salad, two consumptive chickens, a very big 
piece of beef and a very small tongue, with two shillings 
worth of tarts and cheesecakes for supper! As for 
Peter himself, he sold the fat horse for ten pounds, and 
bought two rough little ponies with very small legs and 
very big heads, for twenty-five pounds—an “ out-an’-out 
bargain.” 

The cause was heard; that is to say, half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, in horsehair wigs and black gowns, with 
big briefs and comfortable fees endorsed on them, 
“appeared for the different parties,” and the Vice- 
Chancellor being told what the suit was about, and that 
a reference was required to the master, bobbed his 
head, whereupon the usher of the court called on the 
next cause, while the six gentlemen in wigs wrote on 
their briefs “ Decree as prayed,” and handed them back 
to the attorneys. 

Mr. Peter Steadfast, who had been in court in a state 
of great anxiety, was extremely puzzled at the whole 
proceeding, but being told by his attorney that it was 
“all right,” he rubbed his hands and looked pleased. 

One fine day, about three weeks afterwards, he 
received another visit from his attorney, who carried in 
his hands a most formidable bundle of papers. 

“ Ha, Mr. Keen, how do you do, sir? glad to see you. 
Rather a load you have there.” 

* Oh, we shall soon get through them.” 

“ Get through them!” stammered Peter, as a horrid 
suspicion crossed his mind; “ you don’t mean to say 
they're for me?” 

“ And why not, my dear sir? This is your State of 
Facts,” replied the attorney, holding up a roll of paper 
that looked large enough to contain every fact known 
on earth. 

“ My state of facts—but what's it for?” 

“To carry in before the master: how is he to know 
anything about your case without instructions ?” 

“But can’t he read the what-d'ye-call it—the bill 
and the answer?” inquired Peter. 

“Impossible, my dear sir: he has nothing to do 
with them.” 

Peter groaned in spirit, but sat down with a heavy 
heart to hear his state of facts read to him. It ap- 
peared to him to be exactly the bill over again, in a dif- 
ferent form: and so it was. Then the attorney pulled 
out another enormous pile of paper, which he informed 
Peter, was an affidavit for him to make in support of 
the state of facts. It was read to him, and it appeared 
very like the bill, or the greater part of it, over once 
more—in another different form : and so it was. 
faintly asked whether one of them wouldn't have done 
alone? but the attorney, thereupon smiled a smile of 
such pity for his ignorance, that Peter sighed and held 
his peace. 

In his heart, he began to wish he had not sold the 
fat old horse. 

Perhaps poor Peter's regrets would have been still 
greater, had he known that there was another heavy 
roll of paper being “ carried in” by another attorney, 
called “ the Defendant's State of Facts,” and another 
equally huge affidavit to support it. But Peter was in 
a happy state of ignorance of these and other ills. 
He imagined, like a straightforward unsophisticated 
fellow as he was, that as soon as the master had read 
his state of facts, and his affidavit (rather a long job, 
Peter confessed), that he would see the case at a 
glance, take the accounts, and wind-up the affair in a 
week or ten days. But the system of taking accounts 
in a master in Chancery’s office, and that of a mer- 
chant or an accountant, are very different matters. 
An account, which the latter gentieraen or their clerks, 
would settle in four or five hours, takes a master in 
Chancery and his clerks, and a host of attorneys and 
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barristers, four or five years. One would imagine that 
not one of them had ever seen Walkinghame, or 
Bonnycastle, or even learned the multiplication table. 
But the truth is, the Court of Chancery has invented a 
system of accounts of its own, perfectly unknown to 
any mathematician, arithmetician, or accountant, and 
utterly incomprehensible to them. Far be it from us 
to deny that it may have some wonderful virtues of its 
own unknown to, and unappreciated by, the ignorant 
multitude; but as it only enables you to get through 
about two items per hour, it may be modestly suggested 
that it is not remarkable for expedition. 

Term after term, and vacation after vacation rolled 
by, and as far as poor Peter could see, nothing had 
been done in the all-important case (to him) of Stead- 
fast v. Tomkins and others. But he was quite mis- 
taken—a great deal had been done. Twenty or 
thirty warrants had been taken out in the master’s 
office, and twenty or thirty attendances before the 
master had been the consequence, whereat thirty or 
forty items had been gone through, and fifty or sixty 
guineas of expenses incurred. Besides all which, 
Mrs. Johnson (that was) had given birth to a fine 
baby, which had had asupplemental bill filed expressly 
to take care of its juvenile interests, and to bring it 
before the court, making another little expense of 
thirty or forty guineas. It is true that there did not 
appear much more chance of “ the legacy” coming into 
his hands yet, than a year or two years ago. The 
Court of Chancery had kindly taken charge of all the 
property of the late Mr. David Dips, and did not seem 
to have the slightest intention of parting with it for 
many a day to come. 

Mr. Peter Steadfast was naturally a very mild, quiet 
person, and Mrs. Peter, though not quite so lamb-like 
as her husband, was by no means a shrew. Still it 
happened that this very long “ friendly little suit,” by 
degrees rather soured their tempers. Peter said it 
really was too bad, and he'd a great mind to write 
to the Lord Chancellor himself about it. Mrs. Peter 
asked him why he did not write to the Times? When 
the omnibus conductor laughed in the face of Mr. 
| Tetchy, their gouty neighbour, didn’t he write to 
the Zimes about it? and didn’t the Times print the 
| letter? Well, if he didn’t like his name to appear in 
the paper, couldn't he write to Sir Peter Laurie? She 
knew that he had “put down” all sorts of tiresome 
things, and perhaps he might put down that nasty, 
lazy master, and she was sure he deserved it well 
enough. 

Peter was afraid the alderman’s jurisdiction didn't 
| extend to masters in Chancery, and he gently intimated 
his opinion to Mrs. Peter; whereupon the lady, being 
(like ladies in general) more earnest than logical, ex- 
pressed her opinion, that after all it was the fault of that 
Mr. Keen, the lawyer, who only wanted to make his 
bill the heavier, and didn’t care sixpence for his client, 
and always came smiling (he ought to be ashamed of 
himself) to tell them of some new delay. For her 
part, she wondered how Peter could think of continu- 
ing to employ him; she was sure he was only making 
a fool of him. Thereupon Peter's wrath rose—for no 
man, be he ever so lamb-like (or sheepish), can stand 
the idea of being made a fool of. He wrote a fierce 
note to Mr. Keen at once, and his wife applauded his 
spirit. 

Now, during all the long period aforesaid, Mr. Keen 
had never sent in any bill to his client, being, in fact, 
content to wait till it should be paid out of the fund in 
court, well knowing that in the mean time it was grow- 
ing in bulk like a rolling snow-ball. Upon the receipt 
of Peter's fierce note, however, he was highly indignant, 
and determined to throw up the business and get paid 
at once. He accordingly wrote to that effect to his 
client, demanding at the same time the name of the 
attorney whom Peter intended to substitute for him- 
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self, as an application to the court for such substitution 
would be necessary. 

Peter was in a fix; but he remembered that young 
Flashley. who owed him a long bill for faney stocks and 
white kids, was an attorney: so he determined to give 
that young gentleman “a turn.” In a few days the 
necessary application was made to the court, and Mr. 
Fiashley was substituted for Mr. Keen. In a few days 
more (how quickly this part of the business is always 
managed) Mr. Keen's costs were taxed, and an order 
of the High Court of Chancery served on Peter to 
pay them. The amount was 416/. 13s, 4d. 

Peter was staggered and speechless. Mrs. Peter 
screamed and went off into a fit of hysterics. She re- 
covered by degrees, and called Keen a villain, as she'd 
all along believed him to be. Peter was very savage ; 
and was heard, for the first time in his life, to let off 
a naughty word. Whether “ Heaven’s Chancery” was 
more merciful to him than our terrestrial one, and (as 
in the case of Tobias Shandy, Esq.—See “ Tristram 
Shandy”—*“ Sterne’s Reports”) blotted out the offend- 
ing word, we know not. One thing was very clear: 
the money must be paid, and Peter had not a sixpence 
available. 

Mr. Flashley was called in, and begged Peter not to 
trouble himself, he would get him “a bill done.” Mrs. 
Peter pronounced him an angel; while Peter looked 
very thoughtful, and sighed at the thought of putting 
his name on a bill-stamp, except in the ordinary course 
of business. But, between a bill and the Queen's 
Bench, who would hesitate? The bill was done (at 
40 per cent.); and the other bill—the costs—was 
paid. 

Peter had now serious thoughts of selling the four- 
wheeled chaise and the diminutive ponies; but Mrs. 
Peter wouldn't hear of such a thing. It would be his 
ruin. Everybody would think he was going to run 
away, or some dreadful thing of that sort. Besides, 
if he couldn't afford it just now, Mr. Flashley could 
always get him another bill done, and the legacy must 
come to them some day. So Peter resolved not to sell 
the ponies ; and Mrs. Peter gave another tea-party. 

One day, as Peter was reading the daily paper, he 
saw a paragraph announcing the death of one of the 
masters in Chancery, who was no other than the one 
who had the care of the case of Steadfast v. Tomkins 
and others. On the same day Flashley called, and 
began by remarking that it was “a bad job.” The 
old gentleman's berth was not to be filled up; but the 
business of his office was to be divided between the 
other masters. He could not tell, till after the long 
vacation (it was now July), to which of them Peter's 
cause would be transferred. 

The bill of exchange became due. Peter had to | 
“ yenew it,” at sixty per cent. He was very miserable 
indeed, for it began to be faintly whispered in the 
neighbourhood that Peter was “ flying kites.” When he 
called on his wholesale house in the City, of whom he 
procured his stock from time to time, he found them 
less ready than usual to serve him, and he was informed 
that he must really make the acceptance for them at a 
shorter date than usual, and if he could let them have 
part in cash—times were so very bad in the City, &e. &e. 

Peter sold the ponies! for twelve rounds. Mrs. 
Peter cried for a week. Flashley intimated he was 
afraid they wouldn’t renew that little accommodation 
bill again, so he had better be prepared to meet it. 
Peter was growing thoroughly sick at heart. He was 
not half so civil as formerly to his customers, and the 
latter became fewer in number, in consequence. 

The dreaded bill became due. Mr. Solomon Levy 
Isaaes couldn’t renew it—*“ hadn’t a sixpence to blesh 
himself with—must have the monish.” Peter was 
served with a writ. 

Next Monday's Gazette contained, under the head of 
bankrupts, the following :— 





“ Steadfast, Peter, of No. — Oxford-street, in the county 
of Middlesex, hosier.” 

Peter is in the Queen's Bench, at the suit of Mr. 
Solomon Levy Isaacs. 

Meantime, there is in the possession of the Account- 
ant-General of the High Court of Chancery a fund to 
the credit of the suit of “Steadfast v. Tomkins and 
others,” to six thousand pounds, whereof Peter is justly 
entitled, nor is his right questioned by any human 
being, only the court has not yet taken the accounts, 
and perhaps won't have done so for the next two or 
three years. A. W. C. 








VI. 
THE CURSE AND THE BLESSING. 
A CuristmMaAs INCIDENT. 
By Henry Beaucierk. 
Lorp M—, a widower, stern of aspect, grey headed, 
and childless (with the exception of a daughter from 
whom he was alienated), was standing at a window of 
his seat in Berkshire, looking at some poor women 


| whom he presented every Christmas with cloaks and 


blankets, and who were in the habit, when they de- 
parted with their presents, of turning round towards 
the window, and making his lordship a thankful 
curtsey. 

“ Now, now, my lord,” said one of his old female 
servants; “this is the person I spoke of; she as is 
going down the steps with the little boy. She'll turn 
in a minute, and make the curchey. Your lordship’s 
very good, I’m sure, to put up with my boldness. I 
don’t pretend to know who the lady is,—for I’m sure 
she is a lady,—nor to dare for to say or to know any- 
thing which mayn’t be proper for my place; but begging 
your lordship’s pardon, as you ain't angry, I was struck 
all of a heap when I seed the little boy, he’s such a 
moral of your lordship in the pieter when your lordship 
was of the same age; and though the poor woman,—I 
beg the lady’s pardon, I'm sure, if she is a lady,—never 
bring’d him with her before, I've noted her now for a 
matter of these three years, always trembling and 
quaking-like whenever she receives the things, and 
always a-keeping her face hidden with something as if 
she'd got a rheumatiz, or a swelled cheek, or some- 
thing that sort. There, my lord; now she’s going to 
make the eurchey.” 

Lord M. said not a word to all this, nor to much that 
had been said before by the old woman to the same 
effect. He seemed neither to approve it, nor yet to 
disapprove ;— certainly not to be angry. In faet, he 
looked rather amazed and stunned than otherwise. He 
turned pale ; stared as if in astonishment; sighed once 
or twice very deeply; then compressed his lips and 
brows, and kept his eyes fixed in the direction indi- 
cated. 

The female with the little boy turned round, and 
after standing still for a moment as if to recover her- 
self, made a very low curtsey. The little boy at the 
same time took eff his cap and made a bow, exhibiting 
a face at which his lordship started. The female was 
covered with one of the cloaks given at the hall; and 
her face, besides being wrapped up as the servant had 
mentioned, was held down. As to the curtsey, it was 
not easy to say what sort of a curtsey it was, partly by 
reason of the cloak. Only it is certain that it was not 
a clownish or rustieal curtsey. Neither was the bow of 
the litle boy either clownish or artificial ; but a simple, 
unstudied, child-like bow, which, though the little fel- 
low did not seem to think much of i*, was more re- 
spectful than otherwise, and quite proper. 

“Three years, do you say?” at length inquired Lord 
M. in a low tone of voice. 

“ Three years, my lord, come this blessed day ; and 
her hand always shakes and quivers like when she 
takes the things. Mrs. Jones has axed her many times 
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if she was ill; but though she speaks in « whisper like, 
she always says, No; only a little tired. Mrs. Jones, 
my lord, noted as how the child was like the picter; 
and so did Thomas.” 

This was the tenderest point that could have been 
touched in Lord M. He was a stubborn and resentful, 
but not unaflectionate man; and his anger with his 
child had been sustained by the belief, not only that 
she did not care for him, but that all her affections 
were absorbed in his enemies. He had a theory 
that children resembled those persons most, of whom 
the mother was most in the habit of thinking ; 
and therefore when he heard that his grandchild was 
such an image of himself, a revulsion of all his former 
impressions took place, and he was now as anxious 
to behold him as he before recoiled from the pés- 
sibility. Not that the child was heir to his title, for that 
was confined to heirs-male of his own family, and 
went to a distant relation. But he had an estate to 
will nevertheless, a pride in need of relief, and, above 
all, a dormant set of affections to awaken. 

“Say no more of this, Letty, till I speak to you 
again,” said his lordship; “and go and tell Richard 
to bring my horse.” 

Lord M. watched the female and the little boy till 
they turned a corner where the trees hid them. He 
then turned himself, and paced the room with his eyes 
on the carpet; then looked earnestly forth again 
towards the steps of his house. At length he is on 
horseback, and rides cautiously in the track of the 
persons he is thinking of. 

Lord M. had not married happily. His wife was not 
a loving woman: his daughter, as she grew up, too 
much resembled her, he thought, in nature as well as 
in face, though it was only because she too often took 
her mother’s part, out of grief at her very faults. But 
she certainly resembled her mother’s relations more 
than she did her father’s, and, unfortunately, only one 
of these relations possessed her loving nature. Lord 
M. quarrelled with them all; and when his daughter 
proceeded to marry one of them against his will, though 
it was the person who formed the exception to their 
unpleasantness, his anger became so great as to grow 
worse and worse the more they tried to appease him, 
till at length he told his daughter that if “ever she 
wrote to him again, or he again beheld her face, his 
eurse should be upon her.” 

Never from that moment did he again behold it, nor 
had he beheld it now, though the servant's guess was 
correct. It was truly enough his daughter that had 
stood before him, making that grateful curtsey. It was 
his daughter that wore the duffel cloak, and that had 
been glad to receive the blankets in winter time. It 
was Lady Susan M., now understood to be a Mrs. Wil- 
son, who, born and bred in every luxury, and loving 
her father with religious devotion, trembled in M.-hall 
every twenty-fourth day of December, as she stood in 
the house where she had been the joy of the poor, and 
now was one of them herself, trembling with self-pity 
and sorrow, with desire to clasp her father to her heart, 
and the dread, nevertheless, of being seen by him, for 
fear of the curse. She had been more than religiously 
educated ; and though experience, as well as the nature 
and fineness of her own heart and understanding, had 
taught her a superiority to such fears as far as regarded 
others, she could never get them out of her head in 
application to herself, or cease to dread being looked 
upon by that face which she would have given worlds 
to look upon in security and love. 

Lady Susan was now thirty-two, and had been thus 
estranged from her father for nearly nine years. Her 
husband had died five years ago, leaving her a boy who 
was just six. He hed made unwise speculations, and 
died of chagrin at anticipating both his means and 
her own. The pittance which remained to her was 
no greater than the pocket-money she once spent in 





toys and charity at M.-hall; and this was so poorly 
increased by articles which she wrote for the press, that 
on fine days in winter time, she was often fain to en- 
eourage her little boy to skip and play in a paddock of 
the cottage where she lodged, while she put out the fire 
that had made her breakfast, and would sometimes weep 
for cold. She had lived four years in this way, in her 
father’s neighbourhood, in order that she might still 
live and die, if possible, in the dear old place, not 
without cherishing a hope, meanwhile, that some lucky 
chance, which she at once longed for yet dreaded, 
might bring her boy to the knowledge and pity of his 
grandfather, without the dreadful curse to herself; and 
in something of this mingled fear and hope she had, 
for the first time, brought the child with her to the hall, 
and was now this moment sitting, and almost weeping 
her heart out, upon the trunk of a tree by the road-side, 
while the good litthe boy was erying with her as she 
held his hand, and her father, unseen of both, had 
stopped his horse, and was gazing at the spectacle. 

“ That is my daughter,” thought he, “ in the cloak 
of charity, afraid of her father; and that is my infant 
self in the shape of her little child, giving her pity.” 

And as he thus thought, he wondered at it -all, 
and at circumstances, and at changes, and at unfeel- 
ing habit, and at the dreadful effects of one senseless 
word. 

The daughter rose and continued her path with the 
little boy, and the father again cautiously followed on 
his horse. At length, he saw them enter a cottage in a 
little secluded hamlet, and as he halted irresolutely, 
not knowing what to do, he again saw them coming 
forth, and going further on. 

Lord M. rede slowly to the cottage door, and alighted. 
The possessor of the cottage, an old widow woman, 
knew him, and curtsied profoundly to the lord of the 
manor. His lordship entered the cottage, and sitting 
down, inquired, as if out of curiosity, respecting her 
lodger. The good woman knew nothing of her, except 
that she was a poor young widow lady from London, 
who lived, she believed, by what they called writing for 
books, which must be a very poor livelihood, she said, 
for such a gentle body, though she paid her way: for 
she was glad enough of his lordship’s Christmas 
charity, even to the taking of the guinea, though, 
for that matter, she made a strange use somehow 
of the guinea, for she would spend part of it, and 
of that particular guinea and no other, in buying 
a better dimner than she allowed herself on any 
other day, and then the dear little boy was to drink half 
a little glass of wine to the memory of his papa, and 
another half a glass to the memory of his grandpapa 
and his grandmama, and then the good lady would ery 
and kiss him for half an hour together, till she dried 
up her tears, and made him laugh again; and so all 
was right. Only I think, my lord,” concluded the dame, 
“that something has put it in the child’s head to-day 
not quite to like it; for he asked his mother why she 
went and stood among those old women, and why she 
made him make a bow to the big house, and cried so in 
the lane; and so she looked at me, my lord, and was 
all of a flush of red, and took the child out directly to go 
and buy the things for Christmas-day, which she always 
does with that particular money, as I told your lord- 
ship ; and so we shall have the wine again to-day, and 
the kissing, and the crying; unless, poor soul, she has 
had crying enough.” 

Lord M. at some parts of this speech looked greatly 
distressed, and at others, as if his thoughts were far 
away. He then asked whether he could see the room 
which the lady chiefly inhabited; and being a great 
lord, and lord of the manor, of course he could, and so 
he went up, and signifying his wish to that end, was 
left alone. He gave as a reason for his wish, that he 
desired to write a letter, which was to be given to her. 
He first requested, however, that in case she returned 
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before the letter was finished, the woman was not to 
say anything of his being there but to let the lady come 
up, and he would be his own introducer. 

Lord M. wrote no letter; nor did he intend to 
write one. He was determined to wait till the lady 
returned, had it been till night, and he occupied the 
time in thinking of her, and walking to and fro, and 
looking at the things in the room about him. There 
was not a symptom of anything in connection with 
himself or her former life except a bible which he had 
formerly given her, with the leaf in which her name had 
been written carefully cut out. She had some chil- 
dren's books in a set of shelves, and some English and 
German poets and prose-writers. There was no fire in 
the grate, though the day was very cold. And the 
tears rushed into the father’s eyes, and he bowed his 
head in prayer. 

On a sudden the little boy's feet are heard running 
up the stairs. He opens the door for his mama, as 
she has taught him to do, and the father and daughter 
stand gazing on one another for the first time these 
nine years, he grey headed, in a paroxysm of grief 
and shame, which hindered him from speaking, and 
she looking youthful no longer, and equally paralyzed, 
with fear and terror, mistaking the expression of his 
face. 

Tn an instant she clapped her hands before her eyes, 
exclaiming, in a voice of wild consternation—* Oh, my 
God! Don’t curse me, oh, my father!” and then fell 
at his feet. 

The little boy grew very red, and stamped at his 
grandfather, imperiously ordering him “to “ go away 
from the house.” 

The father, raising his daughter, caught both her 
and the little boy to his heart, weeping so as he had 
never wept before, and erying out with that loud yet 
broken voice so terrible to hear from anybody, but 
most from a strong man—“ The curse has been upon 
me, my child ; bless me, even me, your erring father.” 





THE COST OF LIVING. 
A HARD-WORKING, simple-minded handloom weaver, in 
the west of Scotland, was asked by a wealthy neighbour, 
during a time of dull trade, how he managed to make 
a living, with wages so low and provisions so dear. 
“ "Deed, sir,” said the honest weaver, “it’s a vera sair 
fecht ;* but if it werena for the meat and the claes, I 
think I could save siller.” This is the precise predica- 
ment in which the great mass of the working classes 
are placed. “ Meat and claes"—food and clothing— 
swallow up nearly the whole of their earnings. The 
common Lancashire proverb that “ working folk mun 
kill themsels to keep themsels,” is still literally true, as 
regards a large proportion of all who live by daily labour 
in this country. How different from the easy condition 
of the Mexican peasant, as described by Humboldt. A 
single week's labour in that fertile region, on a very 
small plot of ground—not above one-fortieth part of the 
size of an Irishman’s potato-garden—is sufficient to 
furnish bananas enough for himself and family for 
a whole year. Consider, also, how much superior 
the Mexican fruit is to the wretched potato diet 
of the Irish peasantry. Dampier, in describing it, 
compares the banana, when stripped of its thick skin, 
to a large sausage, its substance and colour to that of 
fresh butter in winter; and he finishes by saying that 
it melts in the mouth like marmalade, with a taste 
somewhat between that of an apple and a bergamot 
pear. So much for the fresh banana, the mere imagi- 
nation of which is enough to make an epicure’s mouth 
water. When fully ripe, it is exposed to the sun, and 
preserved like figs. The skin then becomes black; the 
fruit is said to smell very like smoked ham, and is an 





* A very sore battle. 





exceedingly wholesome article of diet. What a pity 
that some such cheap and exeellent substantial food 
cannot be introduced into England! In that case, the 
cost of living, so far as regards the main item of expen- 
diture among the poorer class, might be reduced, not 
perhaps so low as that of the Mexican peasant, but 
to such a point as might enable a labourer to earn as 
much, in three or four hours a day, as would procure 
abundance for himself and family. Surely all-bounteous 
Nature, in her exuberance of vegetable wonders, has 
some such fruit, or plant, or grain, the simple discovery 
and general introduction of which is destined to aid in 
emancipating the great mass of the human race from 
the hard labour to which so many of them are sub- 
jected. 

In Ireland, the cost of living is much less than in 
England, not because food is cheaper there, but be- 
cause the working class is content to live on coarser 
and less nutritious food. The Irish labourer lives 
chiefly on potatoes, which contain very little nutriment 
in proportion to their bulk; and the result is, that he 
cannot do anything like the same amount of work 
which an Englishman will perform. No man ean con- 
sume such a quantity of potatoes as will supply the 
museular waste of the body while subjected to hard 
labour. Professor Mulder, who attributes the decline 
of the Dutch nation, in no small degree, to the intro- 
duction of the potato into Holland, says, it is an escu- 
lent which takes up too much room in the stomach, in 
proportion to the nuwiment it contains; the strength 
of the system is actually wasted in digesting it. Con- 
sidering the stomach as a patent digester, the business 
of which is to convert certain substances into muscular 
power, it is clear that its functions are abused when so 
worthless a material as potatoes is the staple food of 
any people. Keeping these facts in view, it would be 
worth while to inquire how far the energy, industry, 
and enterprise of the men of Ulster, as compared with 
the inhabitants of the other three provinces of Ireland, 
may be owing to their more generous diet. After all, 
Cobbett was not so far mistaken in what he said about 
the evils of a mere potato diet, if he had not damaged 
his advice on that head, as on many others, by his in- 
temperate language. 

A remarkable illustration of the doctrine that the 
working power of a nation depends upon the cost of 
living among the labouring class, or rather upon their 
ordinary food, is seen when we compare England and 
France. I lately fell into conversation, in an omnibus, 
with an intelligent mechanie who had just returned 
from Rouen, where he had been employed for some 
months in fitting up the machinery of an extensive 
establishment. He spoke with the most thorough con- 
tempt of the comparative weakness and want of energy 
among ordinary working men in France. It would take 
ten of them, he said, to lift a piece of iron, which three 
or four Englishmen would carry with ease. I remarked 
that this was surely an exaggeration, and asked whether 
he was not merely supposing a case, and founding it on 
the old notion that one Englishman is a match for 
four Frenchmen, in a contest of any kind. He denied 
that there was any exaggeration in the statement, and 
went on to say, that the main cause of the inferiority 
of the French was owing to their living on poor food. 
“ How is it possible,” said he, “that a man can stand 
hard work upon a bellyful of stewed apples with a slice 
or two of bread, washed down with a pint of sour wine, 
which tastes like vinegar and water? Give him a good 
beef-steak, or a substantial piece of roast-beef, and a 
pint of good stout, and the French mechanic will do 
as much work as an Englishman, or nearly so, But 
a horse will not work unless it is well fed, and surely 
it stands to reason, that a man ought to be as 
well treated as a horse.” I could make no answer to 
this argument; and I must confess that his facts were 
quite in accordance with all that I have ever heard 
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on the subject from those who have seen much of the 
French working classes. 

But although it is evident that the working man, 
whose labour requires a large expenditure of mus- 
eular force, must live well in order to work effi- 
ciently, a person who leads an easy sedentary life, or 
one who has no hard work to perform, may contrive to 
live in pretty good health on a very small sum 
annually. Indeed, we question whether the student 
who is engaged in any work requiring much patient 
study, and who, therefore, wishes to abstract himself 
from the ordinary business and bustle of life, will not 
succeed all the better, by living abstemiously. Boer- 
haave remarks, that “ there are some men of letters, of 
greedy appetites, who venture to live upon the same 
kind of food as the country people do, but they cannot 
digest it; they will find themselves obliged to give up 
their studies, or change their diet.” In northern coun- 
tries where cold sharpens the appetite, almost without 
exercise, a literary man falls into this error very na- 
turally. Hence much of the dyspeptic melancholy from 
which men of letters have suffered in all ages, in 
spite of the remonstrances of their physicians, from 
Hippocrates to Abernethy. Few students are able to 
carry out the abstemious plan with due persistence. 
The temptations of civilized society and modern cookery 
are too strong for them. A lay monastery, where 
they might live on simple fare, and pursue their 
studies in undisturbed seclusion, would be a blessed 
change for many svch men. Isaac Taylor, in describ- 
ing the contemplative life of the monks of the Lower 
Empire, gives a delightful picture of the dolce far niente 
which those deserters from the ranks of humanity must 
have enjoyed, when they were sincere religious enthu- 
siasts. 

“Tf, by favour of a peculiar temperament, the Oriental 
frees himself from the solicitations of voluptuous indul- 
gence; if the mental tastes are vivid enough to counteract 
the appetites ; then he finds a life of inert abstraction, of 
abstemiousness, and of solitude, not merely easy, but deli- 
cious. The lassitude which belongs to his constitution and 
climate more than suffices to reconcile the contemplatist to 
the want of those enjoyments which are to be obtained 
only by toil. A genial temperature and a languid stomach 
reduce the necessary charges of maintenance to an amount 
that must seem incredibly small to the well-housed, well- 
clothed, and high-fed people of northern Europe. The 
slenderest revenues are, therefore, enough to free him from 
all cares of the present life. He has only to renounce mar- 
ried life, its claims, and its burdens, and then the skeleton 
machinery of his individual existence may be impelled in 
its daily round of sluggish movement, by air, and water, 
and a lettuce.” 

But pleasant as such a life might be to any man 
of a mere dreaming, contemplative temperament, 
whose summum bonum was the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of “a wise passivity,” it neither fits our northern 
climate nor our northern temperaments. We have 
heard, indeed, of an American philosopher who, after 
pursuing his studies for a number of years, became so 
dissatistied with the ordinary business and turmoil of 
life, that he resolved to quit it altogether, and lead a 
life according to nature. With this view, he took pos- 
session of a small cottage in a pleasant woodland 
region, in New England, where he has for many years 
lived in a most singular fashion. Having no patri- 
mony, he made up his mind to live by the labour of his 
hands. For this purpose he taught himself several 
mechanical trades, and having become so expert as to 
obtain work whenever he chooses to ask it, he leaves 
his books and his garden now and then, works dili- 
gently for a few days, perhaps a week at a time, and, as 
he lives in the simplest manner, Indian corn meal 
forming a large portion of his diet, the money earned 
in one week enables him to purchase food enough for 
two or three months. Such, as we have been told by 
one who knew him intimately, is the life of a hermit- 








student, who prefers living by the labour of his hands 
to that of earning his bread by tasking his brain. If 
some of our unhealthy men of letters would take an 
occasional lesson from such a man, it would be better 
for both them and their readers. 





Extracts from Wooks in General. 


A HINT TO STORY-TELLERS. 

A story-teller is the most agreeable, or the most disagree- 
able character we can meet with. A story, which is designed 
to entertain a polite company, should always be short, and, 
with a mixture of wit and humour, be told in good lan- 
guage. King Charles II., who had most excellent parts, 
had likewise a most agreeable manner of telling his stories. 
And Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, informs us, that the 
same story which he had heard from the King five or six 
times he always heard with pleasure, as it was always em- 
bellished with some new circumstances. This was a happy 
talent, owing to a quick fancy and a lively imagination ; for 
a frequent repetition of the same tale to the same persons, 
which at first was very entertaining, becomes at length in- 
sipid and ridiculous, and is apt to lessen the character of 
the man who tells it, even in the esteem of his friends, who 
ascribe that to the want of judgment or defect of under- 
standing which should only be imputed to the loss of 
memory.—Dr. King’s Anecdotes. 

THE HOPES OF CATHOLICISM. 

Some who pretend to see further than their neighbours 
entertain a singular hope ; they observe what is going on 
among the dissenting persuasions, and by dwelling on the 
intestine agitations of the Anglican and Greek churches, 
and of Protestantism in Germany, they persuade themselves 
that England, Prussia, Germany, and even Russia, are 
secretly inclining towards them, and will some day, with 
their eyes shut, pass over to Catholicism as they understand 
it. Nothing, however, can be more puerile than such a 
belief. To believe that schism is nothing but a fancy of 
ninety millions of men, which can be put an end to bya 
new fancyof orthodoxy, isa sort of madness common with those 
who appear to be alone in the confidence of Providence in 
its government of history.— Michelet on Jesuitism, 

A STURDY PATRIOT. 

It had long been the wish of his present Majesty (George 
III.) to obtain possession of a narrow lane, of great length, 
which separated Richmond and Kew-gardens from each 
other, and led a shorter way from Richmond to Kew and 
Brentford-ferry. The object in this was, the enlargement 
of a garden already enormous in its dimensions, and at that 
time, seldom visited by its possessor. The king not being 
then very popular, and the queen almost idolized, her name 
was thought the proper instrument of application to the 
affections of the good people of Richmond. She is lady of 
the manor; and her steward “made a great dinner, and 
invited many,” and among the rest our hero. Lewis, 
knowing himself to be disliked by the Court and its re- 
tainers, at first refused to accept this honour; but, upon 
consideration, becoming apprehensive that some plot was 
in agitation, be determined at last to go. The bottle went 
merrily aboui, amidst a profusion of the luxuries of the 
season. Lewis, however, determined to keep possession of 
his sober faculties, and was on his guard accordingly. 
Late in the evening, when most of the company were dis- 
persed, the steward gets up, expatiates upon the benevo- 
lence and amiable qualities of our gracious queen, and 
declares how infinitely she should be obliged to the inhabi- 
tants of Richmond for giving up the road in question; but 
that, if it was disagreeable to a single inhabitant of the 
place, she did not wish the surrender to be made. “ Mr. 
Sayer,” said Lewis as he rose, “I am that individual, with 
as much respect for her majesty as you or any man can 
entertain, I do not feel myself at liberty, notwithstanding, 
to compliment the queen with the privileges and advantages 
of my townsmen and their posterity. Their rights are 
sacred; neither in our disposal, nor in that of others. We 
are, in our day, the guardians of a trust committed to us by 
our forefathers ; and we are guilty of infidelity and fraud, 
if these trusts do not pass unimpaired through our hands 
into the possession of our children.” ‘The design was given 
up for a season, but, in a few years, an Act of Parliament 
alienated this property, for ever, from its legal claimants.— 
Autobiography of Gilbert Wakefield. 
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LOVERS’ AMAZEMENTS; 
OR, HOW WILL IT END? 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By Leicu Henr. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Tue Camvatier pe Torey. Tue Countess Monratats. 
Caprain pre La Rousse. MADEMOISELLE DE LA Morr. 
Servants, Soiprers, &c. 


Scene.—Paris and its Neighbourhood. 
Time.—The Wars of the Fronde. 


ACT IL. 
Scene 1.—A wood near the walls of Old Paris. 


Enter two Soldiers, looking about. 

Ist Soldier. I'll swear I heard some one hereabouts, 
He was singing, as if he was going to his mistress. 

2nd Soldier. Or coming from her, mayhap, covered 
with love and glory. 

lst Sol. Stand aside a bit. Devil's in it, if we don't 
nab a purse or two, now that the general has pushed 
so much nearer the city than the enemy looks for. I 
haven't had a booty these three days, but market butter. 
Damn butter ! 

2nd Sol. And furiously damn eggs, hard or soft! We 
made the last fellow we met with ‘em dance through 
a basketful, in his wooden shoes. 

lst Sol. Hush! Now hear him. [A loud singing 

is heard.) 
2nd Sol. Coming this way, too, full butt. 

lst Sol. I see him, Stand aside, man, Saw you ever 
a singing-bird hop into a snare as he will? He's very 
pretty plucking too, if I’m not mistaken ; a gentleman, 
every louis of him. It’s a pleasure to rob such a man. 

2nd Sol. He does it as easily as if he was going to be 
shaved ; or to buy a ribbon of a pretty milliner. How 
dye do, sir? 

[Enter De Torcy, the Soldiers going on each side 
of him. } 

Ist Sol. Hope you're well, sir. Hope your mistress 
admires your singing as much as we do, sir. 

2nd Sol. Hope your hat’s well, sir, and your pockets. 

Ist Sol. And your boots, dear sir. Hope they come 
offeasy. Shall be happy to refresh you that way. 

De Torcy (aside.) Boots and pockets! Free-booters, 
by this light! or do they belong to the Prince's army? 
Here's a couple of easy companions for you! And so 
near the city gates! (Drawing his sword, and back- 
ing.) Gentlemen, may I crave your modest names and 
wishes? You have the advantage of me. 

lst Sol. We have the advantage of you, sir, thank 
Heaven ; and, please Heaven, we mean to keep it. 
Your hat is a most engaging hat, and your gloves—— 

2nd Sol. Are loves. We haye the honour to take 
you prisoner, sir, that’s all. 

Ist Sol. You needn't go to head-quarters with us, pro- 
vided you come down with the money handsomely, ap@ 
make no noise, 

De Tor. Noise, you fools! Off, you scoundrels, or 
I'll tap your drunken bloods for you! (They fight.) 

2nd Sol. All the devils! He has broken my head! 

Ist Sol. I've the damn’dest cut o’ the knuckles! 
Holle there! Hollo! 

Both. Hoy! ahoy! Help for the Prince! 


Enter Captain La Rousse. 

La Rousse (drawing his sword). Oh, I must help 
you, must I, you shambling rascals? fellows that had 
your bones broken when you were footmen. Stand 
aside, and leave the gentleman to me, Now, sir, if you 
please. 

_De Tor. You may as well let 'em fight; for I sha'’n't 
give in. Come on, every shabby sword of you. 

La Rou. Nay, honest friend, civil war is civil war, 
and prisoners are prisoners; but if you, being a Par- 








liament man, and not so well off in that matter as you 
might be, are so hungry for a dab in the chops this 
morning, I flatter myself I can serve you well enough. 
(They fight. Soldiers interfere.) Get back, ye thieves, 
and let decent people have their way. (He ejaculates 
like a@ fencer.) Aha! aha! Sa! sa! Stop a moment. 
You fight devilish well, that’s the truth; but you'll 
gain nothing, come what will; for my whole troop has 
invested the spot by this time ; so, as you can't escape, 
look about you as you may, and are such a ferocious 
fellow as to give me a respect for you, and above all, as 
I haven't finished my breakfast, why you might as well 
come quietly along with me, Armand de la Rousse, eap- 
tain of the guard, instead of losing your hat and purse 
among these gentlemen. You can tap a bottle of the 
right claret with me, instead of the wrong; and after 
breakfast, send for your ransom comfortably; for I 
guess you don’t happen to have it by you. Off, ye 
supertiuous dogs. (Hxeunt Soldiers.) 
De Torey. (Aside, and clasping his hands.) The hap- 
piest path I ever trod, thus cross’d 
By knaves and fools! myself a prisoner! 
And of my purse he guesses but too well. 
La Rou. (aside.) This fellow now, by his black looks 
and oaths, 
(For he is swearing devilishly) is bound 
On some affair of love, or honour; going 
To kiss some pretty girl, or fight some friend, 
I pity him.—Sir, my claret ’s devilish good, 
And what else I can do for you— 
De Tor. Fight me, 
And let me go, if I fight best. That's all 
That you can do for me ; but that were everything. 
Oh! grace me thus, and give me a chance of going, 
And I'll for ever count you my best friend ;— 
Next to my best. 
La Rou. (aside.) Ay, see! he fights 'em all,— 
All his best friends! Faith, an attractive fellow; 
And I could find it in my heart to oblige him ; 
But then my tailor’s bill! (aloud) My good sir, fighting’s 
A pretty settlement in its way; I own it; 
But to be plain with you, it helps no rents. 
One cannot fight those inconsiderate dogs, 
One's draper and one’s wine-merchant. I'm sorry, 
4 ‘that’s the truth. I never met a man 
Whom I would sooner pink in the way of friendship, 
And let a little blood with, this hot weather, 
Than—who, pray, is my prisoner? Favour me 
With your most fiery and respectable name. 
De Tor. Hold—there is one way more—one way to 
oblige me, 
To do me the greatest favour, sir, om earth, 
And yet not lose me for your eaptive. Ay, 
Hear me—you'll find it so. You are a gentleman, 
And think me one. Think me so truly one, 
And like yourself, who count your word an oath, 
As to deserve to have one brief hour’s grace, 
And I'll return ;—in one hour I'll return, 
By all that’s brave and honourable in man, 
And blazon you for noble, 
La Rou. With the ransom ? 
De Tor. With my heart's blood, man, if you choose 
to have it, 
Until the ransom come. 
La Rou. Is it a duel ? 
Tt must be a duel, you speak with so much pathos: 
And if it is, by Heaven, as I’m a Christian, 
And feel for others, I think I'll let you go: 
Upon your word, you know: and you may take 
One hour, or two, or four if you need surgery, 
And must return in searfs, or in a litter, 
Which I'll hope not. And if you're kill’d,—I mean, 
Tn case you should be,—you ‘ll be good enough 
To write a scrap for me, before you go, 
Upon your banker, father, or what not; 
Though I prefer a banker to a father. 
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De Tor. (aside.) Is there a man on earth—(aloud) 
*T is no such thing. 
I have a business on my hands, I swear, 
More serious, far, than that; such an engagement, 
As injures more than one, if I lose time ; 
And therefore I would beg you —— 

La Rou. Oh, some girl. 
Faith, by your blushing and your head-shaking, 
I'm very much afraid it’s some weak girl— 
Some pretty girl; well, if you like, some plain one; 
Plain ones are often devilish piquantes. 
Well, I'd not be offensive: but consider— 
Nobody blushes that is going to fight; 
There 's nothing to be asham'd of in that matter: 
But as to girls! 

De Tor. ’Sdeath, man! wilt hear me speak, 
And set you right? 

La Rou. Then they detain men so. 

That makes a difference—oh ! a horrible difference. 
A man can get away in decent time 

From a man’s sword ; there's reason in a sword; 
But from a girl !—TI put it to yourself ;— 

You see it forees me to some perplexity ; 

Some delicate thoughts. 

De Tor. (aside and impatiently walking about.) 
Was ever baulk like this !— 

And she !—great Heavens ! 

La Rou. You go now to some girl, 

One, whom you love—for that’s the word you know— 
A pretty, laughing, sighing, sidling thing, 

Chuckling as fiddle-strings before a dance, 

And it's four o'clock and you're to'leave at six, 

And you hear neither six strike, seven, nor eight, 

But about two in the morning, ery, “ God bless me, 

I fear it’s late!” 

De Tor. Come, Captain, you're too cheerful 

To baulk an honest wish, though it be serious. 
I'll tell you all frankly; and you shall hear 
This voice again, in one brief hour, as sure 

As your next call to horse. There is a lady-—— 

La Rou. Ah! I knew how it was! 

De Tor. There is a lady, 
Whom I have promis'’d within half an hour 
To meet again, and see to her own house 
In Paris, where, before the week is out, 

She will be mine. 

La Row. Your wife? and is she rich? 

De Tor. As good and fair. 

La Rou. (aside.) Unconscionable dog! 
Rich, good, and fair, and all for his own eating! 
Well, he can’t wonder if it stretch his ransom 
Two or three tradesmen further. 

De Tor. An attack, 
Unlook’d for in a road held safe till now, 

Swept from her side two elders of her kin, 

With purse and passport, and had borne off her, 

But for this sword, blest beyond all desert. 

Sir, in their dread to lose their star, these eyes 

Had hung upon her track from south to north ; 

And having thus been fortunate, and seen her 

Hous'd in a village where she meant to rest 

Hard by, I quitted her to seek new passports, 

And was returning with them, when I fell 

Into these bonds; which, but for one short hour, 
do 

La Rou. (interrupting him.) Honour me with the 

hand that every day 
Cracks some new skull, and for such loving reasons. 
May it be never met by a worse foe, (They shake hands.) 
Than a poor devil of a younger brother, 
Whose tailors are so base, they will not take 
Sentiments for their bills. Two hours I'll give you; 
Three—four—if yon would have it so. No? well, 
Do as you will, or as the lady pleases, 
One thing provided; which is, that you'll let me 
Help you to see her safely through these lines,— 








Her shortest way; that is, I mean, to set them 
Free to you both, not trespass on your company. 

De Tor. ’T will turn ill-luek itself to glad account, 
And pay for my lost time. 

a Rou. Enough; and if—— 

If I might catch one glimpse of her, one twinkle— 
Just have a little bit of peep at her eyebrow, 
In this damn'd dull campaign, why ’t would be kind of 


you; 
That’s all. 

De Tor. Youshall. She is as frank as good, 
And will not grudge to thank you. But, good Captain, 
Not the least—you conceive me—— 


La Rou. Oh, dear sir. 
De Tor. Not the remotest atom— 
La Rou. Oh! oh! never. 


My dear sir! Have you not met heartily 
My lighter moods, and shall I not respect 
Your gravest? 
De Tor. Well, well. In all likelihood 
Even my one hour will be less. But hold — 
My name—you must know that—'tis the Chevalier— 
But stay—I'll write it down. 
La Rou. Never mind now. 
Speed to the lady. Names, another time. 
Suffice it, meanwhile, I shall see a gentleman. 
(Exeunt on either side.) 
(To be continued in our next.) 





Talk of the Wieck. 


Domestic servants.—Their Condition and its Causes —Deficient 
and ill-advised Education —The Necessity for a Public Prose 
cutor.—The Charter-House and Mr. Poole-——The Laureate- 
ship in a new Light. 


CATASTROPHES and crimes not unfrequently serve a 
good purpose, in awaking public attention to social 
evils, to deficiencies or anomalies in our social system, 
of which they are either the results, or owing to which 
punishment is evaded and» remedial measures are 
neglected. Thus the late lamentable and execrable 
instance of brutality to a friendless orphan, has aroused 
much controversy, and called forth many writers upon 
two important topics; first, the condition of domestic 
servants in England under all its aspects; and, se- 
condly, the pressing necessity for the institution of a 
Public Prosecutor. To this latter conclusion several 
coneurrent events have given irresistible weight. 

With regard to the first, it seems incontrovertible that, 
from reasons which it is the business and the interest 
of ali persons to get to understand, faithful, honest, 
willing, able servants are difficult to be met with ; that 
the attempt to incorporate them into the family for a 
lengthened period, and to treat them kindly and feel- 
ingly, without losing sight of their position and duties, 
fails in almost every case; and this, too, at a time when 
so great is the overplus of females without employment, 
that charity is called upon to send vast numbers to the 
colonies to obviate distress and starvation at home. This 
is a knotty social problem, and one which the publie 
seems bent on solving just now. As usual, two sides of 
the question are formed already. One maintaining that 
the whole onus rests with the employers, who do not in- 
terest themselves enough in the well-being of their ser- 
vants, nor seek sufficient guarantees for their moral pro- 
bity ; the other asseverating that the entire blame is due 
to the domestics themselves, as a class of idle, dishonest, 
ill.eonditioned knaves and sluts. In the discussion of 
this question, the past is of course lost sight of. The 
lower orders, from whom domestic servants come, are 
nearly always what their superiors make them, or let 
them become. If our servants, as a body, are as their 


detractors assert, they have grown so by the negligence 


| of employers, by the neglect of the higher classes of 


the community, in other provinces than their mere con- 
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nection with them as masters and servants. Certainly, 
till very recently (and we fancy to a large extent the 
same is now the case), most mistresses piqued them- 
selves on making their domestics know their station, 
which did not mean maintaining that subordination 
which is indispensible to the smallest communities, 
but which rather meant the uniform treatment of their 
servants as a class on whose passions and feelings social 
station had placed an iron bridle. Much and very grave 
reprehension is due in that respect, we are convinced. 
A servant has feelings which an unjust reproof, an angry 
order, a callous indifference can blunt into moral in- 
sensibility, or rouse to capricious revolt. A divine soul 
is in every fleshly hulk, whatsoever its station, capable 
of being moulded into a serene harmony; capable, on 
the other hand, of being distorted into perpetual dis- 
sonance. Can the class of employers say honestly, 
that they have engaged their employed with this in 
view? that they have tolerated evil tempers, borne 
patiently with ill-habits, striving to the uttermost to re- 
form these? that they have guarded their tongues and 
actions, fearful of wounding the feelings (without due 
eause) of even the humblest of God’s creatures? that 
they have given that increased reward to increased 
merit and fidelity, which is the just due of all pro- 
gressing workmen in the world, whether employer or 
employed ? 

But the cause of the bad quality of domestic ser- 
vants lies very much away from all this. They come, 
as we have said, from the lower orders ; now, what pre- 
cautions has Society taken to ensure the right cultiva- 
tion of that class from whom their domestics are thus 
obtained? Very little indeed, and that little very 
unwisely. The great bulk of the working population 
of England and Wales are allowed to grow up without 
any educational provision whatever, and from this un- 
educated, untrained class, surely it is too much to 
expect model servants formed to. hand, surely it is 
very unjust to treat their short-comings as though 
they had remained deficient, obstinately in the teeth 
of the mean: for becoming better. From this un- 
educated class come those servants who can do nothing 
whatsoever, save very wholesale work in the eating- 
and-drinking department; who break the fairest orna- 
ments and the useful perishable ware in your house ; 
who cannot comprehend the plainest direction, and 
whose absence, except that they do perform the 
roughest menial offices with some show of success, 
would greatly increase the comfort of the household. 
Those servants who do receive an education previous 
to going into service, as far as we have been able to 
observe it, receive one precisely calculated to render 
them everything a servant should not be. We have 
visited several charity schools for girls destined for 
servants, and have generally found that the in- 
struction given was of a showy, superficial nature, 
and the employments taught such as we are accus- 
tomed to see in the drawing-room at such periods when 
it is understood that the work in hand is merely a pre- 
tence. They are taught to make all manner of light 
ornaments for the female person; and, as is natural, 
they make them, and wear them. They are instructed 
in many branches of knowledge, so that the mere 
phrase-work of them is at their command, but the 
substance unknown to them; naturally enough, they 
acquire the self-sufficiency of neophytes in knowledge. 
They have been raised above their class, and they at 
once conclude that they must be the equals of the classes 
above them; hence, they spurn their untaught equals, 
and set themselves to show their superiors that “ they 
are as good as them.” From this class, accordingly, 
we get the other description of domestics—those who 
dress like popinjays; have liaisons with the footman 
or policeman ; estimate their duties by negatives, by 
entertaining strong convictions as to what is not their 
work; and who either live in complete tyranny over 





their mistresses, or in accustoming themselves to a 
fresh place every two months, or in entering the ranks 
of a profession that shall be nameless. 

It is to be — that the agitation of this subject 
will continue. ood it must do, harm it cannot. We 
trust that the public will be led to see that it involves 
deeper questions than the mere connection between 
master and servant, which is all that has as yet been 
mooted. We have hastily and curtly suggested one of 
these deeper questions (which lies at the root of more 
matters than the one before us), we mean the defective 
education of the people. 


The case of cruelty to a servant had nearly gone un- 
punished, an infamous Pole has escaped the hands 
of justice, a defalcator in Savings bank trust money, 
has never been brought to trial, all owing to the want 
of a Public Prosecutor. It is not, therefore, remark- 
able, that the leading journal has taken up the mat- 
ter vigorously, and that a judge from the bench has 
lamented the non-existence of such a functionary. 
They manage these things betterin France. There the 
principle of voluntaryism is not carried to a ridiculous 
and hurtful extreme. We rely on individual exertion 
for everything. A man behaves with fiend-like cruelty 
to horse or dog, and unless a bystander prosecute, the 
law takes no recognizance of it. A maf or woman 
may outrage the moral feeling of the people, and fla- 
grantly violate the laws of the state, but the public 
takes no steps to avenge its outraged decency, and 
the State to establish the inviolability of its laws. 
An interested party must bring an action. Ancient 
benefactions become most wrongfully mal-appropri- 
ated, and no other remedy exists than what can 
be obtained by individual action in the courts of 
law. It is too much to expect of any man that he 
should give his time and his money to discharge a 
neglected public duty. Hence crime escapes its due, 
and wing insolent by neglect, increases. Why 
should there not be a Public Prosecutor, whose duty it 
should be to proceed against any flagrant offender 
against public comfort, safety, or decency, upon infor- 
mation being lodged by a respectable witness? Every 
humane person would be glad of being thus enabled, 
by a mere call at the Prosecutor's office, or by attend- 
ing as a witness at a specified time, to correct the bru- 
tality that sickens every intelligent person as they 
ramble about the metropolis, or to reform the injustices 
and frauds that are constantly springing to light. If 
there be necessity for laws 4t all, an equal necessity 
exists to see that they be not infringed with impunity ; 
and that individual exertion never can effect, and even 
if it could, the gravity and dignity of a great nation 
demands that its laws be enforced by a regularly com- 
missioned law-officer, and not by the random impulses 
of Brown, Jones, or Robinson. 


The Charter-House is another instance of this want. 
Here we have a handsome endowment certainly not 
employed to due advantage: the funds, ample enough, 
being so ill bestowed that Mr. Poole, author of “ Paul 
Pry,” has declined entering it. And this is also the 
case with every ancient endowment in the kingdom. 
Surely such mal-distributions of national bequests is a 
fraud against the Nation, and should be remediable by 
a national officer, appointed to maintain national right- 
dealing. 


A new view of the duties of a Poet-Laureate has 
lately sprung to light, if we may judge from the omni- 
bus chat of two ladies of a certain age. They con- 
sidered that if the Common Prayer-Book should ever 
be revised, no one, not even the Bench of Bishops, 
should be allowed to meddle with it, except the Poet- 
Laureate. “ Consider,’ said one of them, “ what a 
delightful New-New-Version of the Psalms we should 
have!” 8. 
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